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KEISER 


A NATIONAL STANDARD 


BROAD SILK SPECIALTIES 


foreign and domestic 
to retail $1.00 to $4.00 


KNITTED FOUR-IN-HANDS 


novelty stitches 
of bright, natural silk 
to retail $1.00 to $5.00 


KEISER BARATHEA 
all silk 
Over 60 plain colors 
Keiser Barathea is not made from the cheap grades 
of raw silk which invariably run uneven and gener 
aliy lack lustre 


Four-in-hands $1.50, $1.00, 50c 


Bat Wing Ties $1.00, 50c 


CRAVATS 





Keiser productions are for 
sale by most fine furnishers 


throughout the country. 


Makers also of Keiser Handkerchiefs 


Standard grades and prices 


A popular type in rich 
brocade satins, for 
late Fall and Winter. 


GENUINE KEISER CRAVATS 


bear this Octagon trademark 





JAMES R. KEISER, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


Makers and wholesalers only 
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Don't Fat 
It All 


When you start eating 
Kellogg’s there’s no stop- 
ping tll it’s all gone. 

The prejudice some 
people have against flake 
foods is quickly dispelled 
by an introduction to 
They find 


from most 


Kellogg’s. 
it different 
others—crisp and appe- 
tizing, not stale and 
tasteless. 


It’s all in the Kellogg flavor 
and the Kellogg way of selling 
the food. The flakes from 
the ovens go direct to the 
waiting cars, and then by the 
shortest possible route to your 
dealer. The one-price plan 
keeps any dealer from buying 
more than he needs. So there 
any lots of 
Kellogg’s on the grocer’s 
shelves. 


are never stale 

















much more now. 





cans a day instead of 80 





“of service to the public. 





“to do the rest.” 


Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising 


AST week I told you of a firm which made 80 
cans of soup a day, thirteen years ago, when a 
good can of soup cost you 25 to 35 cents a can 


a firm which now makes 1,500,000 cans of soup 
a day, at a cost of 10 cents a can to you. 


I told you that the quality was even better than it 
used to be, even though foodstuffs and labor cost them 


Two reasons were given why such things are possible, 
considering the present “high cost of living” 


tremendous economy per can in making 1,500,900 


tremendous economy per can in getting those cans 
from their factory to millions of homes. 


Advertising was a great factor in this. 
made it possible to ship by carloads instead of by cases; 
made it possible for each salesman to sell hundreds of 
thousands of cans, instead of hundreds; made it pos- 
sible for each grocer to sell many hundreds of cans, in- 
stead of a can now and then. 
a reduction of shipping and selling cost, making it 
possible for you to get a better product at less cost. 


The advertising manager of this great concern says: 


“According to our theory advertising is merely a phase 
Our main aim is to tell our 
“story simply, making it easy for the least literate and 
“the most busy to get our message. 
“create a mental picture of our goods, a mental fore- 
“taste or recollection, and then we trust human nature 


Surely what this firm and many others have been 
able to do by the help of advertising proves that 
good advertising is a service to the public. 


No. 88 


; they were 


Advertising 


In all this there was 


We aim to 








wh. Cian. . 


Manager Advertising Depirtment 

















THIRTY SENATORS 








The following Senators (thirty) will end 


their 


Bacon (D.), Ga. 
BaiLey (D.), Texas. 
BANKHEAD (D.), Ala. 
BoraH (R.), Idaho. 
Bourne (R.), Ore. 
Briccs (R.), N. J. 
Brown (R.), Neb 
BuRNHAM (R.), N. H. 
CRANE (R.), Mass. 
CuLLom (R.), Ill. 


FosTER 


KENYON 
MARTIN 


The great majority of these are 
now candidates 
(A few have already been re- 
elected; a few others, like Crane 
of Massachusetts and Guggen- 
heim of Colorado, have 
nounced that they will 


again.) 


for reelection. 


an- 


not run 


As to most of these Senators, 
whether they shall be returned, 
succeed them, is 
being determined at primaries or 
elections which will be held dur- 
ing the next few weeks or months. 


or who shall 


The records of these Senators 
will be vital political subjects in 
their communities at the prima- 


Curtis (R.), Kans. 
Davis (D.), Ark. 

Dixon (R.), Mont. 
CEE); Ee. 
GAMBLE (R.), S. D. 
GARDNER (D.), Me. 
GUGGENHEIM (R.), Colo. 
(R.), Iowa. 
(D.), Va. 

Ne son (R.), Minn. 


terms next 4th of March, 1913: 


OweEN (D.), Okla. 
PayNnTER (D.), Ky. 
Percy (D), Miss. 
RICHARDSON (R.), Del. 
Simmons (D.), N.C. 
Smi1TH (R.), Mich. 
TILLMAN (D.),S.C. 
WARREN (R.), Wyo. 
Watson (D.), W. Va. 
Wetmore (R.), R. I. 


ries during the present weeks, at 
the election in November, and, | 
again, during the sessions of the | 
various legislatures next winter. 


The record of any one of these 
Senators will he furnished by 
CoLtieR’s to all who apply. 


These records show how each 
Senator voted on 


The various schedules of the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill (129 
roll calls) and other more recent 
votes on the tariff. 


The various roll calls on 
Lorimer. 
Reciprocity. 


Ship subsidy, etc 


Write tt COLLIER’S CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


901 Munsey Building, 


Washington, D. C. 








Do your 
glasses 
look well? 


EMEMBER THE NAME 


Sh ur-on 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


H-7 Shur-on Guards 
make eyeglasses a pleas- 


ure and comfort for those 
who have been unable to 
even wear eyeglasses. 


After 35 years’ experience 
the first Shur-on was made 12 
years ago. Today, with new 
guards and improvements, 
Shur-ons, always the best. are 
better than ever. 

Write for “How 


to Bay Glas.es 
Intelligently.’’ 


E. KirsteinSonsCo. 
Third Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Established in 1864 


RC ted Rhy 


2 @ Marvelous 
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1 ook and Wear 
Like Diamonds 

Not Imitation 
reatest triumph of the electric 
a ix, fire and acid 


1e-thirtie th the 
gems are set 
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brilliancy is 

cost of a dia 

only in 14 Karat Solid G old Mo untin 
Sent On Approval An ywherein U ‘8 Your money 

cheerfully refunded if not perfectly satistactory 





Write for our 4-color De Luxe Jewe) 
Book—yours for the asking 
Remoh Jewelry Co. 
os Ad Ave., St. Louis, We, 

. 








22 YEARS OF SUCCESS. Instruction by 
* vl eae ted to everyone. FOR AMBI- 

S MEN who want to prepare for prac- 
ty or who want to take our business law 
course so as to better their business prospects. 
Takes spare time only. Can refer to suc- 
cessful graduates located in every 
section of the country. Handsome 
catalogue and Easy Payment Plan free. 


The ‘tae ‘Cunenlains School of Law 
248 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


STUDY 
LAW 
AT 
HOME 


The University of Chicago 


Correspondence-Study Dept. 
HOME " 
STUDY 
























SUCCES SORTHAN 


raduate cot for 
stenographers. Highest world’s rds for speed and 
accuracy and a greater number ¢ urt repe were than 
any other system in the last seven years. Instruction by 
mail; satisfaction guaranteed. Write for FREE catalog. 
SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


. L. James, Chief Instructor 
Suite 79, Schiller Building Chicago, Illinois 


> 








Convert Your Bicycle into a 
ir Attachable 
Motor- Cycle oi tae. Pitoony erheal. 
? Also Marine and Static “eh oto 
, tors and Castings. Stamp forcatalo 
Steffey Mfg. Co., 2940 Girard Ave., Phila, Pa. 











Bind Your Collier’s 


A handsome binder with title stamped 
in gold on maroon cloth morocco 
bac k and corners Pate nt « lasps make 
it easy to put in the new issue each 
week. Holds one volume 

Sent prepaid for $1.25 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 
416 West Thirteenth St., New York 
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Let Me Teach YOU 
How to Speak 


One of Many Hundreds of Letters 
from All Round the World. 


No. 10 MARy ST., ST. PAULS, 
BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 


“The Kleiser Course in Public 
Speaking has enlarged my outlook 
generally. 

‘| have more confidence, a larger 
vocabulary, a quickened mentality, a better 
expression. 

“Tl am sharper at weighing a subject up 
and in debate usually keep on top— one friend 
votes me an ugly customer to tackle. 








“The lessons haven't dragged, palled, or 
been a bit wearisome 


inspiring, anc convey intellectual energy, 
magnetic power, and spirit ual impulse 
“The lessons breathe purposeful and help- 

ful advice, and must have cost you a vast 
amount of thought and time. 

“The interest taken in the student is most 
ainstaking, and reveals a thorough-going 
ove service far transcending anything golc 
can pay for. | know my intellect and thought- 
life have been enriched by coming in touc 


with you.’ — WALTER WINWOOD 


Send for Free Book “Talking to » Win” 


It How to Make Political and After- 
Dinner Speeches. 
pe Propose and Respond to Toasts, 
Tells Address Board Meetings, 
Sell More Goods, 
Develop Power and Personality — 
You by devoting 15 mivutes a day 
ph Be acicwd to Kleiser’s Mail Course. 
It costs you nothing and a Posteard will do 


—but send to-day 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 534, NEW YORK 





Can You Shave? 


Rub a little ‘‘3 in One” on 
your razor strop till leather 
becomes soft and pliable ; 
draw razor blade between 
thumb and finge’ ¥ moistened 
with “3 in One’; then strop 
The razor cuts 5 times as 
easy and clean; hol 1s the 
edge longer. A Razor 
Saver for Every Shaver" 
which gives the scientific 
reasons, and a generous trial 
bottle sent free. Write to-day 
3 in One Oil Co. 

42 AN R. B’dway 

New York 





A 
“RANGER BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and pedals; 
New Departure Coaster Brakes and Hubs; Pune. 
ture Proof Tires; highest grade equi ment and 







many advanced fe atures possessed by no 


other wheels Guarantece years 
FACTORY PRICES ie then’ others 
ask for cheap wheels Other reliable 
models from $12 up. A few good second- | 


} hand machines $3 to $8 | 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL _pproval: | 


freight prepaid, anywhere in S., without 
ut in advan ce bo Nor BUY a bicycle 





ntil you 
special prices and a marve al brings | 
WY everything. Write it now | 
TIRES ° — ter Br ake Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, 
isundries ha ul pri Ride Agents 
everywhere are coining money s¢ yin our bicycle tires and 


sundries, Write today 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-54. 


AGENTS wncome 

INCOME 

SELLING GUARANTEED SHOES 

Every pair guaranteed one year or new pair 
free. lain and tipped Juliettes, Oxfords 
and Lace tops, oak tanned. Flexible Sole— 
Rubber Heels. Cushion inner soles. Any 
man or woman can take orders. Sell every 
dayintheyear. Build up a permanent 
business, Write quick for outfit to 
workers, You take no risk. We guar- 
antee the fit. Outfit includes simpl« 
device for taking measure. Don’t miss this brand new 
proposition. Act quick. Send no money. A postal will! do. 
THOMAS SHOE CO, 9729 Barny Street, DAYTON O 


KEITH’ S 20 WONDER 


HOUSES 


ls New Book “10 
+_| 20 Plans show 
ing photo vie Cc 


as actually built 
and large floor plans for 20 
selected types of Keit! — t 
ideas in Bungalows, Cx 

| and Houses, costir $: 
jup. They are Wonder 
for practical, inexpensive 
m| homes. Send silver or stamps. 


K EIT 


CHICAGO 




























Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, ete., sent 


free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 








‘our side-talks |have ff } 
espec ially enjoyed; they are interesting and fj | 
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P. F. COLLIER & SON, INCORPORATED, 


ROBERT J. COLLIER, President CHARLES E. MINER, Secretary 


FRANKLIN COR, Vice President JOHN F. OLTROGGER, Treasures 
416 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET. NEW YORK CITY 
Entered as second-class matter February 10, 1905, at Copyright 1072 by P. F. 
the Post Office at New York, New York, under the Act 
of Congress of March 3, 1879 
sions, including Canada 


LONDON: 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. For sale by Saarbach’s News Exchange in 


TORONTO, ONTARIO: 6 8 Colborne Street. 
Price: United States und Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year. 


Foreign. 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year. Christmas and Easter Special Issues, 25 Cents 


OfMeGtT is 
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PUBLISHERS 


Collier & Son, Incorporated. 
Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England, and 
copyrighted in Great Britain and the British posses- 


the 


principal cities of Europe and Egypt; also by Daw’s, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square. London, W. C. 


Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. 








Good-by, Summer. Cower Design . Drawn by Edward Penfield 


The White House Nightmare . Cartoon by A. T. Crichton 


Editorials . 


Mr. Barnes of Albany ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ C. P. Connolly 
Illustrated with a Cartoon by Stuart Benson é] 

Cartoon Drawn by C. F. Peters 

The Fruit Ship . ‘ ‘ ‘ Painted by Henry Reuterdahl 


Comment on Congress Mark Sullivan 


Trusts, Efficiency, and the New Party Louis D. Brandeis 
Illustrated with Piiciostabile 
News Photographs . , : : ‘ , ‘ , ‘ ‘ 16, 
The Flint Skinners . James Oliver Curwood and Annesley Bui rowes 
Illustrated by Vincent Lynch 
The Leering Beast of Gold. Story : : 
Illustrated by C. B. Falls 
Nobs. III. The Lost Ahkoond. Story 
Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 
Fairhope—A Single Tax Colony 
Illustrated with Shcinarashe 


Photograph . ; ‘ . : é ‘ ; , 
Arthur Ruhl 


Albert Bruce Tripp 
J. Storer Clouston 
Helen C. Bennett 

Swatting the Fly. 

At the Theatre Again 


Illustrated with Photographs 
Brickbats and Bouquets 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
17 
18 
20 


41 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 


will reach any new subscriber. 





Change of Address--Subscribers when ordering a change of address should 
From two to three 
weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's 

















Inventions Sought by Capital. Write for free Book 


+a that PAY ly 


R. S 5.& A. | k A. B. Lacey, y, Dept 12, ashington 


inventors f wide exp 
thod, = you 
he w tJ 
W.T Jones, 
8000 Street Washington,D.C 
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THIS 
IS THE 


ORIGINAL 
EFFECTIVE 
NON-SKID 
TIRE 


--that gives perfect 
















traction; 
--and double wear 


The Republic Rubber Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 





MOST WIDELY 
IMITATED OF ALL 


REPUBLIC STAGGARp TREAD 
PAT. SEPT. 15~22.1908 
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Brings Oliver 
Typewriter 


Send $5 for The Oliver V'ypewriter 
—the machine will come a-flying. 
The newest Model—No. 5—the 
regular $100 machine—with no extra 
charge for Printype. 

For the price of a good fountain pen 
you secure the World's Greatest Type- 
writer. You can pay the balance at the 
rate of 17 cents a day. 

This irresistible ‘‘$5 offer’’ is sweeping 
everything before it. The era of universal 
tvpewriting is coming. The triumph of 
the typewriter over primitive pen-and-ink 
}has been brought about ly the same ma- 
chine that introduced visible writing. 


‘OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


This is the typewriter whose high 
efficiency has made it the choice of the 
greatest firms and corporations. It is the 
simplest of all standard typewriters, yet 
the swiftest and by far the most versatile. 
The moving parts work freely in a solid 
metal framework, making the machine so 
strong that the hardest usage has no effect 
upon it. 


No Extra Charge for 
“Printype”’ 


Most people prefer to have the machine 
| equipped to write in Printype. This beau- 
| titul type is obtainable only on The Oliver 
Typewriter. 





}ever evolved for typewriters—the most 
easily read type in existence—the type 
which conforms to that in universal use on 
the world’s printing presses ! 


Win Success With 
the Oliver! 


The Oliver Typewriter aids success- 
seekers in a multitude of ways. The real- 
life stories of achievement that center 
around it would fill volumes. 


| 
It is the greatest s/vy/e improvement 


| No matter what your work may be-—in office, 

store, shop or home The Oliver Typewriter will 
prove itself a great convenience and an actual 
money-miaker. 


It stands for order an fem and succe Tt is 
the visible evidence of the prog? eness Of its 
owner Young people with brains, ambition and 
Oliver Typewriters are succeeding everywhere. Can 


you afford to let $5 stand between you and success ? 





Send for Special Circular 
and Art Catalog 


Full details regarding the O er Easy-! ase 

Plar eautiful catalog ar a spe I 
Dauintwns | t 

Le i $5 of y , f 
The O r Type s you 
may nm it 

Re $s y as prot on 
and on » , viter 

Sales Department 206 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
916 Oliver Typewriter Bldg CHICAGO, ILL. 
7) 
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nt the brain 
cells of National Cash Registers. 





They are made of steel and cannot slip or err. 


They are not affected by fatigue, excitement or dient 
. Tawer erated 
sentiment. Total Adder 


Prints Sales-Strip 
Worry, work or temptation cannot throw them out 
of mesh, and rush of business cannot make them 
forget. 


They record the detail of every sale and are as fresh 
at closing time as they are in the early morning. 





T ry. ° ° , . 
a be mr a they work alike, without fear or favor, in the smallest 
store and in the largest business. : 


They remember details that no human brain 
. ° Total Adder 
can possibly retain. Prints Sales-Strip 


Let National Cash Registers handle the figures of 
your business while you deal with the facts. 


The price of the register is governed by what it 
does. 





There is a National adapted to your needs. 
Total Adder ’ 
Prints Sales-Stnp 


Prints Receipt Tell us the line of business you are in and the 
number of clerks you employ and we will send you 
further information. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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The White House Nightmare 
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LABOR AND THE TRUSTS 


ITHOUT INDUSTRIAL LIBERTY the American ideals of 

social and industrial justice are unattainable. We fear that 

the new party plan of legalizing industrial monopolies would 
unwittingly become the instrument of industrial servitude. America 
seeks for its workingmen shorter hours, higher wages, and better working 
conditions as the fruits of industrial democracy ; but the new party offers 
them as a substitute for industrial democracy. It asks us to abandon the 
American ideal of industrial liberty and to establish the German practice 
of benevolent industrial despotism—to enthrone monopoly made good 
by law. 

The country was horrified recently by the discovery that the Steel 
Trust, which had paid fabulous sums to promoters and stockholders, 
worked many of its employees twelve hours a day seven days in the week— 
worked them, too, at such low wages that, even if a man toiled his twelve 
hours each of the 365 days in the year, he could not earn enough to provide 
a decent living for a small family. The doctrine of legalized monopoly 
threatens to perpetuate the cause which made such conditions possible 
and which must breed similar evils in the future. That cause is the huge, 
overweening power of the great trusts, the inexhaustible resources of 
organized capital, which enable it to prevent the organization of labor and 
to make the term ironmaster a reality. America must breed only free 
men. It must develop citizens. It cannot develop citizens unless the 
workingman possesses industrial liberty; and industrial liberty for the 
workingman is impossible if the right to organize be denied. Without 
the right to organize, short hours, high wages, and the best of working 
conditions, whether introduced by legislation or by the welfare depart- 
ments of great corporations, can do no more than make slavery luxurious. 

The great trusts have made the extermination of organized labor from 
their own works the foundation stone of their administration. Read 
this resolution, passed by the Steel Trust in 1901: 


That we are unalterably opposed to any extension of union labor and advise 
subsidiary companies to take firm positions when these questions come up and say 
they are not going to recognize it—that is, any extension of unions in mills where 
they do not now exist. 

Here is a Steel Trust advertisement: 
° 

WantTep—Sixty-two house men, tinners, catchers, and helpers to work in open 

shops; Syrians, Poles, and Roumanians preferred; steady employment and good 
wages to men willing to work; fare paid and no fees charged for this work. Central 
Employment Bureau, 628 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The result is that about eighty per cent of the unskilled laborers in the 
steel and iron business are foreigners of these classes. This ability of the 
great combinations of capital to overcome combinations of workingmen 
is confidently relied upon by the advocates of trusts as one of the savings 
of combination. Montacvue in his “Trusts of To-day,” in explaining the 
trusts’ “Improved Position in Dealing with Labor,” says : 

By its preponderant influence in the business, the trust has an enormous advan- 

tage in its dealings with combined labor. In 1899, during the smelters’ strike in 
Colorado, the American Smelting and Refining Company closed the mills in which 
the strikers had been employed and transferred the work to its other mills; the 
effect was immediately to break the strike. The United States Steel Corporation had 
similar success in 1901 with the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers. Had the association been dealing with competing employers, each eager 
to keep his mills running and to get orders which his recalcitrant rivals could not 
accept, its demands would soon have been granted. 
The success of the German Steel Trust appears to be due in part to this 
same ability to frustrate the aspirations of the workingman, as shown by 
the following passage quoted in President VAN Hise’s “Concentration 
and Control”: 

Another advantage obtained by the members from the existence of the cartel 
[trust] is in dealing with strikes and labor difficulties. Whenever a strike threatens, 
the concern can transfer its quota to some other mill where there are no labor diffi- 
culties. Furthermore, the syndicate contract contains a provision releasing the mill 
from obligation to deliver goods whenever a strike is on. Such an arrangement 
would have been impossible under the competitive system, and losses growing out of 
strikes would undoubtedly have been much greater if the syndicate had not existed. 
The italics in these quotations are ours. The labor policy of the Steel 
Trust is not exceptional. The Harvester Trust. the Beef Trust, the 
Smelter Trust, the Tobacco Trust, the Sugar Trust. and many others can 
all boast of their triumphs over organized labor. Denial to labor of the 
right to combine is a policy common to the great combinations of 
capital ; and against that policy labor battles in vain. Its loosely banded 
ill-provisioned forces, however valiant and self-sacrificing, are no match 
for the compact power of the huge trusts with inexhaustible resources of 
money and of brains. Too great inequality in power is necessarily de 
structive of liberty—he it political or industrial. There is but one choice 
We must keep democracy, or we must pass rapidly on to State Socialism 
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AUTUMN 

UPPOSE THE TRUST PROBLEM does press heavily upon our 

overburdened and so-called minds, shall we not yet care as much for 
the season’s changing hues? To the lover and the poet, spring is the most 
popular period of the year; but to the philosopher very dear is the time of 
mellow fruitfulness and of highly colored sadness. Grorce ELior was 
first of all a philosopher, and she said: “If I were a bird I would fly about 
the earth seeking the successive autumns.”’ She loved “the still melan- 
choly . . . that makes life and nature harmonize,” the birds consulting 
about their migrations, the trees beginning to put on their hectic or pallid 
hues, and to strew the ground, “that one’s very footsteps may not dis- 
turb the repose of earth and air.” EMeErson was altogether a_philos- 
opher, even when he was most a poet, and it was he who asked us to 
remember what befalls a city boy who goes for the first time into the 
October woods: “He is suddenly initiated into a pomp and glory that 
bring to pass for him the dreams of romance ... he walks through 
tents of gold, through bowers of crimson, porphyry, and_ topaz, 
pavilion on pavilion, garlanded with vines, flowers, and sunbeams.” 
This pomp and glory that excite the still reflecting boy too often 
depress him who has begun to think of approaching winter; but a 
true philosopher, sucking calm even from the most formidable of facts, 
welcomes the goidenrod and the oak’s crimson change with all the sense 
of value he could give to the crocus or the daffodil. 


JULIUS CASAR 

N ELABORATE REVIVAL is about to be made by the FaAver- 
SHAMS of “Julius Cesar’—than which none of SHAKESPEARE’S 
dramas more steadily stirs the appreciative mind. It is one of the few 
plays in the world that remains steadily popular with no love motive ; and 
the only other one of SHAKESPEARE’s that is very frequently revived with- 
out this interest is “Macbeth.” Casar captivated SHAKESPEARE’S im- 
agination, as can be seen in the splendid references to him in “Hamlet,” 
in “Antony and Cleopatra,” in “Richard III,” in “Cymbeline,” in so 
many other of the plays; and it is a standing mystery why he did not 
choose to show any of his greatness in this play, but only his superstition, 
boastfulness, and fiber corrupted by flattery. Others are drawn with the 
most magnificent success, while of C&sAR we get only an exaggeration of 
the degeneracy which comes from too much power. Yet even at this 

morally weakened period Brutus can say of him in praise: 

to speak the truth of Casar, 


I have not known when his affections sway’d 
More than his reason. 


If the character of C#sak is unsatisfying, what makes the play so great? 
For one thing, its structure. SHAKESPEARE has taken from PLUTARCH an 
interesting story, as so many other playwrights have done, but they have 
all produced impossible dullness, while he, apparently scarcely altering his 
material, has with his magic hand so shaped the story that now, hundreds 
of years after his death, he helps make good the prophecy of Cassius: 
How many ages hence 

Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 

In states unborn and accents yet unknown! 
Next to the dramatic skill with which the story is built up come the char- 
acters. ANTONY has the most effective work to do, and is therefore per- 
haps the best acting part, but Brutus follows him close, with something of 
the poetry of HAMLET in him, and with that nature that bound every per- 


son to him: 
in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me 


Cassius, far less sympathetic to the average, is yet as clear as noonday: 


Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock’d himself and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at any thing. 


Casca and Portta, treated more briefly, are not less perfect and com- 
plete. The play has everything: theme and construction unexcelled; at 
least five great characters; and language in which SHAKESPEARE had 
reached his height and not yet begun to overload. 


SALT 
LONG with the increased cost of living, we must not fail to 
A observe two facts about salt. One is that, while everything else 
has gone up in price, salt has stayed down; and the other is that the 
average family of five uses for all purposes less than half a dollar's 


worth of salt in a year. 
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IN BUTCHER SHOPS 


THE LATEST 
ITH THE BEST CUTS of beefsteak selling at thirty-two cents a 
W pound, an interesting development has appeared in New York City. 
There are actually a few butcher shops now where beef is not sold at all, 
owing to the fact that the proprietors find so few calls for roasts of beef 
and steaks. 
READING RECOMMENDED 
VIVID ACCOUNT, amusing and correct, of what happened at 
Baltimore, written by PreTER DUNNE, appears in the September 
“American.” The tribute to BRYAN is well earned. Among many other 
things, Mr. DUNNE states that: 
Governor WILSON could not have been nominated if Tammany Hall had not 
opposed him. 
Tammany believed that, if nominated, WiLson would be easily elected, 
and feared the results of his domination of the party on such organiza- 
tions as Tammany. Anybody who is not clear about what happened 
there is recommended to read this diverting narrative. 


MONEY AND THE ELECTION 

HE STATEMENT of Colonel Roosevett, frequently reiterated, 

that the money powers are fighting against him exclusively, and 
are satisfied with both Tarr and WILson, is no doubt a perfectly candid 
statement of his belief, but it seems to us grossly inaccurate. The Presi- 
dent, from some source to us unknown, has recently got plenty of money 
for his campaign. We happen to know that Mr. Perkins, while making 
it clear that he can raise all the money needed by the Bull Moose if he 
wants to, has held back and indicated that he might step out if things 
did not go according to his wish. We state this not as a surmise but 
as a fact. It doesn’t mean anything against Colonel RoosEvELt’s inde- 
pendence, which is well established, but it does seem to us to constitute 
a reason for not making charges of probable subserviency or helpless- 
ness against Governor Witson. Whether or not big business men would 
care to help Governor Witson financially can scarcely be known, as he 
is so particular about who contributes to his fund. Our guess would be 
that Mr. JAcop ScuiFr’s support of Governor WILSON might be founded 
partly on the belief that he was going to be elected, as Mr. Scuirr could 
scarcely take much satisfaction in the Governor’s intense feelings about 
the existence of a money trust. We mention this instance, because Mr. 
RoosEVELT has chosen to emphasize Mr. Scuirr as an indication that 
high finance fears only him. As a matter of fact, the Morgan interests 
in general will probably be backing the Colonel even more heavily than 
they are now before the campaign is over. On the monopoly issue the 
principal exponents of the Colonel’s position are Judge Gary and Mr. 
On the tariff issue, the old Republican gag of MARK HANNA’s 
day is served up anew, in the idea that the Government will see that 
the tariff graft stops in the pay envelope. Workingmen have heard that 
story a long, long time, and meantime the price of living goes up, huge 
fortunes trusts are created by tariff favors, the city grows 
at the expense of the country, and “prosperity” means plutocracy. To 
our best belief, Cuartes R. CRANE is the only big business man in the 
country who has thrown his whole heart into the effort to elect Gov- 
ernor WILSON to the Presidency. 


PERKINS. 


swell, 


THINGS TO STUDY 
R. BRANDEIS’S article in this issue is one of the most important 
that could be published at the present time. No man understands 
the relation of politics to business more practically and intimately than 
he, and nobody has shown his ability to create actual steps ahead in the 
Another ‘article on monopoly by him 
form one of the most 


solution of our industrial problems. 
will be published next week. The two together 
serious documents of the campaign. 


LA FOLLETTE AND WILSON 

N PUBLISHING in his magazine an article by RUDOLPH SPRECKELS 

on why he favors the election of Wooprow WILSON, Senator La 
FoLLeTre is pursuing his difficult but entirely consistent policy of main- 
taining his Republicanism while making no secret of his wish to have 
the Democratic national ticket elected this year. He feels that the course 
he is taking is the best one for keeping together and strengthening, in 
various parts of the country, the progressive movements for which he has 
worked so hard for so many years. The recent session of Congress 
showed that he had his old power to lead the progressive group of Sena- 
ters, and he is quite frank in indicating that he thinks that, if Wooprow 
WILson is elected, he and the group of progressive Republican Senators 
will be of a great deal of use to him in putting into effect whatever pro- 


gressive ideas he may be urging. 
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OCTOBER 3 
MONG BULL MOOSE arguments the most effective are those fur- 
nished by men like SULLIVAN in Illinois and Murruy in New York. 
Murpuy, in turning down ReEpFIELp, exhibited his insolent hostility to any 
man who shows independent ability. He desires the renomination of Drx 
merely because of the Rosenthal case. He is afraid any other Governor 
might increase the chance of shaking his hold on the police. The nomi- 
nation of a first-class man would interfere with his power where he 
needs it most; for without his control of the police force Murruy would 
be nothing. 
A HAPPY WARRIOR 
N MATTHEW ARNOLDYIS essay, which promises to remain the last 
word about WorpswortH, there is beautifully expressed the quality 
that makes him the favorite poet of the reflective. It is, whatever his sub- 
ject, the noble and profound application of ideas to life that marks his 
greatness ; his inevitableness, at his best, in thinking and in style. If you 
will read, in “The World’s Work” for September, “A Common Acquaint- 
ance,” you will surely be interested to find among Wooprow WiILson’s 
favorite poems, “Tintern Abbey,” which is the very best of Worpsworrn, 
and “Character of the Happy Warrior,” which particularly relevant 
at the present time. Although “The Happy Warrior” is but three short 
pages, no fair idea of it can be given by quotation, as its splendor is in the 
powerful simplicity with which it paints a character that enjoys effort, but 
only for the good; welcomes contest, but is happy with peace; 
even purer with temptation; and has reason for his best of friends. 


becomes 


He labors good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows. 


And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw; 
Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need: 

—He who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a Soul whose master bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes. 


Kead the whole article in “The World’s Work,” 
WorDsworTH’s poem, and much light will be thrown on the 
character of the man who is now the Democratic standard bearer. 


and then the whole of 
tastes and 


WHOM TO MARRY 
MONG SHAKESPEARE’S WOMEN, 
wife? Portia has extreme administrative competence, cheerfulness, 
wit, reasonableness. She was proposed in a girls’ school last winter as 
the finest woman character in all literature, but voted down, REBECCA in 
“Tvanhoe,” JEANIE DEANs in “The Heart of Midlothian,” and MARGARE1 
in “The Cloister and the Hearth” being among her rivals. “Portia 
has everything,” said a man, “but nevertheless I don't like her. She is too 
triumphant. In spite of all that is said about her, her surface remains 
hard. It is only in the last act that she is human.” Rosatinp fascinates 
everybody. She is a public character. She shines for all. It would be 
hard to think of her as having most of her rays confined to so small 
world as a single home, or even as many of them as would be required to 
light and warm such a humble universe through the long and quiet 
stretches of a lifetime. Mr1RANDA is very young, and on a desert island, 
but she would deserve her name in any situation. Beatrice? Perhaps 
one ought to be as buoyant as BENeEpICK to feel equal to life with her. 
JULIET is the entire opposite of Rosatinp. All her brilliant intelligence 
is melted into feeling and subdued to the purposes of her heart; and 
VioLaA has more than the fancy of RosaLinp, with the devoted emotion 
of JuLier. Either VioLa or JuLIeT would win, probably, with our men 
readers, and, in spite of the objections made to her, Portia would prob- 
ably win among the most modern, positive, and progressive of our women 


which would make the best 


readers. 

HUSBANDS 
IS NO MAN in Shakespeare especially ideal to the minds 
even Romeo, who begins to arouse as 
SHAKESPEARI 


HERE 

of women—none, certainly, 
much enthusiasm as some in other literature. himself a 
man, drew women with a touch that makes them loved by men; if he had 
been a woman probably the process would have been reversed. In fact, 
even although such a comparatively small part of the great novels have 
been written by women, a number of the heroes who are most popular 
with them are to be found in the writings of women, 
in “Jane Eyre,” Darcy in “Pride and Prejudice,” and 
“Middlemarch.” When women produce 
plays with men who would make ideal husbands 


such as ROCHESTER 
LYDGATE in 
a SHAKESPEARE she will fill her 
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NOLLY 


HARLES E. HUGHES was Governor of New 
York. The race-track bill was to come to a de- 
cisive vote the next morning. No one knew just 
where William Barnes, Jr., the Albany boss, stood. Sen- 
ator Grattan of Albany County had told his friends he 
would support the bill; he could not afford, he said, to 
place himself under suspicion of being a grafter; he had 
promised his family he would vote for the bill; any other 
course would be political suicide. Late that night the door 
bell of the house next to the Albany residence of Barnes 
rang softly. The master of the house himself opened 
the door. He recognized the tall figure of Senator Mc- 
Carren, the Democratic boss of Brooklyn. “Hello, Billy,” 
McCarren whispered, as he faced the street and glanced 
hurriedly up and down for possible spies. “I think 
you've made a mistake, Senator,” said McCarren’s unex- 
pected host. “You want the house next door.” 

The next morning Senator Grattan got word to vote 
against Hughes and the race-track bill. He told his 
friends he had begged Barnes to spare him the humilia- 
tion, but that Barnes was deaf to his entreaties. 


SUCCEEDS “BOSS” PLATT 


FTER he left college, Barnes acquired the Albany 

“Evening Journal,” formerly owned by his grand- 
father, Thurlow Weed. Like his grandfather, he began 
ostensibly as a reformer, and, like him, has ended in an 
alliance with the worst and lowest elements of Albany. 
He defeated D-Cady Herrick, the local Democratic boss, 
by a nonpartisan pretense of “honest elections and the 
elevating of politics.” After the election, one of Barnes’s 
reform supporters said to him: “The gambling element 
and the dive keepers were against us. We will put 
them out of business.” “Oh, no, we won't,” answered 
Barnes; “we'll make them be with us.” 

Barnes is the successor of Thomas C. Platt as the 
Republican boss of New York State. He controls the 
city of Albany through a regiment of officeholders, 
national, State, county, and city, and through a part- 
nership with a sort of political Camorra, perhaps the 
worst band of dive keepers of any city of its size in 
the country. Albany is a fence for the worst crimi- 
nals of New York City. Barnes is the most success- 
ful combination of university graduate and strong-arm 
politician in public life. He is one of the few men of 
his birth, rearing, and education who have conformed 
successfully to the lowest level of politics. He is head 
and shoulders in ability over the men he rules. He is 
dominant and tyrannical—fertile in ideas and brutal in 
his execution of them. He has quarreied with prac- 
tically every Republican Governor of New York of his 
time, notably with Hughes, Odell, and Black. At a fes- 
tive gathering in Albany, during his fight with Governor 
Odell, Barnes in a speech parodied Tennyson’s lines: 

Governors may come, and Governors may go, 
But Barnes goes on forever. 
SQUANDERING PUBLIC MONEY 

ARNES was heard to say years ago that he had 

$250,000 invested in the Republican party of Albany. 
The city of Albany has paid that debt of the Republican 
party to Barnes, with loan-shark interest. In addition, 
it has invested at least a million dollars in Barnes, with 
but glimmering prospects of ever realizing ten cents on 
the dollar. The debt of Albany has increased forty-six 
per cent in the last seven years, and is still increasing 
The city has not increased in population during these 
seven years, and no public work of any magnitude has 
( The total debt of the city is at present about 
four millions of dollars. The city has on deposit in 
favored banks, in which the Mayor and other city off- 
cials are directors, large amounts, on which the city re- 
ceives two and three per cent interest, while it pays 
on its own four per cent interest. The bank 
balances of the city in these favored banks average close 
to a million dollars. One illustration will suffice to ac- 
count for the large indebtedness of the city. A few years 
ago the city officials paid $7,000 for a piece of property, 
and immediately leased it to the Albany Yacht Club for 

1 


been done. 


bonds 


fiftv vears for the nominal rental of one dollar a year 


is a brick street pavement, built at the expense 
of the taxpavers of Alban from the heart of the city 


out to the country club and to Barne 


There 


country bunga 


low Two hundred and twenty-five feet of this pave 
ment extends bevond the city limits. For two miles, on 
the north side of th paved avenue, there are seven 
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dwelling houses, and on the south side there are fourteen 
dwelling houses and an ice house. Forty thousand dol- 
lars of bonds were authorized by the city council for 
this Boulevard de Triomphe, dedicated to the 
venience of Barnes and his friends. The boulevard 
might have been paved with some other substance 
than brick but for the fact that one of Barnes’s hench- 
men is a stockholder in a brick plant, and Barnes, 
being a Harvard graduate and a classical scholar, fol- 
lows the Roman custom of dividing the small spoils 
among his camp followers. “When the leader has taken 
from the spoils what he wants,” reads the report of the 
Special Committee of the New York Senate, appointed 
to investigate the city and county of Albany, “the resi- 
due is parceled out, by a kind of rude natural justice, 
among his subordinates, from the highest to the lowest, 
in varying amounts, as the leader, with or without the 
advice of his associates, designates.” 

The State law required a petition for an improvement 
of the kind this brick pavement was, to be signed by 
persons owning not less than one-third of the number of 
feet on both sides of the road. It was useless to try to 
get the consent of these property owners; so the bonds 
were voted by the city council without them. 
bonds were bought at public sale by the National Copper 
Bank of New York City. The attorneys of the bank 
discovered the flaw, and the bank refused to take the 
bonds. 

Thereupon, the City Comptroller, contrary to law 
privately sold part of these and other like bonds to the 
Albany Police Pension Fund, of which fund he was the 
treasurer ; and what was left he sold to Charles H. Gaus, 
the State Comptroller, who was Barnes’s Mayor of AIl- 
bany at the time the bonds were voted, for the State 
Canal Debt Sinking Fund. 


con- 


These 


A JUICY 


AMES B. McEWEN is the present Mayor of Albany. 

He is the president and, with the members of his fam 
ily, controls one-half the stock of the McEwen Coal 
Company. Practically all the coal used by the county 
of Albany is purchased from this company. In addition, 
the company receives ten cents a ton royalty on all coal 
sold by all other coal dealers in Albany which passes 
through the McEwen Company coal pockets. The Mayoris 
also a stockholder and director of the Helderburg Cement 
Company, which furnishes the cement to the contractors 
who do city work. He is also a stockholder and director 
of the Municipal Gas Company, which supplies the city 
with gas and electricity. Former Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Safety Edward B. Cantine, lately resigned, was also 
McCarren, the Brooklyn 
concern 


PARTNERSHIP 


a director of this company 
stockholder in this 
Joard of Con 


Democratic boss, was a 
Mayor McEwen is a member of the City 
tract and Supply, the other members of which board are 
appointed by him. This board makes the contract with 
the Municipal Gas Company. 

As a stockholder in the gas 
does not give himself any short bargains. 
six cents per kilowatt hour for 15,000 or more kilowatt 
hours per month; the individual consumer pays three 
cents per kilowatt hour for 15,000 or more kilowatt hours 
per month. Certain manufacturers buy direct from the 
Hudson River Electric Company (which furnishes the 
power to the Municipal Gas Company) for three-quarters 
The gas company pays the 


company, the Mayor 
The city pays 


of a cent per kilowatt hour. 
Hudson River Electric Company for the current used in 
the arc lights of the city $12.50. The gas company 
charges the city $82.22. The same light costs the private 
consumer $35 At the end of the fiscal year toto. the 
Municipal Gas Company had a surplus of two and a half 
millions of dollars, while paying ten per cent dividends 
on a capitalization of two millions 

The Mayor is also vice president of the B. Payn’s Sons 
o the 


t 


Tobacco Company, which furnishes the tobacco 
if one were to judge by the 
con- 


Almshouse. whose inmates, 
S ile Ss, are 


amount and cost of the most inveterate 






sumers of high-priced tobacco. This tobacco company 
also enjoys a monopoly of the trade of the Tenderloin, 
The Republican leader of the Second Ward of Albany 
has a monopoly of all the beer sold in the Tenderloin 
district. It was disclosed last winter before the investi- 
gating committee of the New York Senate that another 
one of Barnes’s ward leaders, who was also a county 
jailer, not only rented brothels in the Tenderloin district, 
but that there was for this district, all under the control 
of the Barnes ring, an official procurer, an official furni- 
ture dealer, an official plumber, an official carpenter, an 
official painter, and even an official scrubwoman, and 
that there was a private entrance from one of the city 
fire houses into an adjoining brothel. The Tenderloin 
furnishes hundreds of illegal votes at each election. 


THE ALBANY LINCOLN LEAGUE 


HIS district in Albany is one of the vilest in the 

country. It covers acres in the heart of the city. 
At one time it aroused the wrath of the clergymen of 
Albany. 

There are factories in the district employing hun- 
dreds of young girls. One minister, whose congrega- 
tion was made up of poor people, said that constant 
complaints came to his ears from the mothers of these 
girls, who were not only compelled to witness scenes of 
revelry, but who, on their way to and from work, were 
lured to these Answering the 
plaints of the clergymen, Barnes, at a Republican dinner, 
said he did not believe in interfering with “innocent 
pleasures.” 


accosted and resorts. 


Even the courts are among Barnes’s political assets. 
Governor Hughes appointed a Supreme Court judge in 
Albany to fill an unexpired term. The judge was inde- 
pendent. Barnes refused him a nomination to succeed 
himself, and nominated and elected in his place the at- 
torney of the New York Central Railroad. There is but 
one foe to criminals in Albany. He is the Police Judge, 
John J. Brady, a Democrat whom even Barnes cannot 
defeat; and, as if to clip his power, there is a State law 
by which the criminal in Albany, alone of all State crimi- 
nals, can say to the judge of the Police Court: “I will 
not let you try me 
over to Frost’s Recorder’s Court the criminal goes and 


[ prefer Barnes's man lrost’’—and 
is turned loose. Frost is a law partner and relative of 
Luther Warner, chairman of the Republican 
County Committee of Albany County, at present Col- 
lector of the Port of Albany, and secretary of the Albany 


former 


Lincoln League, which was organized by Barnes when the 
Corrupt Practices Act was passed. William P. Hoyland, 
County Treasurer and Republican leader of the Fourth 
Ward, is president of this The 
have never attended a meeting; so far as any one can 
learn, there has never been a meeting of the league. It is 
policemen, firemen, and other city 
The dues are three per cent of 
Under the law, these 


league. members 


composed of clerks, 
employees and officials. 
the annual salary of each member. 
employees could not contribute to the Republican County 
Committee. Barnes used the name of Lincoln to legal- 
ize these contributions. 


BARNES'S JURY 


| HE Barnes organization does not stop at the judges 
on the one hand or the Tenderloin on the other 


or 


SYSTEM 


It runs through the entire system. The jury 
in Albany County 


organization as the Lincoln League or the County Com- 


system 


is as much a part of the Barnes 


mittee. 

The jurors in Albany County, grand and petit, are 
selected by high-up members of the ring. The jurors 
themselves are made up of Republican officeholders and 
ex-officeholders, and of men who vote the organization 
ticket but 


jurors 


voters ; 


who pose as Democrats Of the 150 grand 


residing in Albany in 1911, 122 were enr led 


100 of these were R« public ans, and 22 Democrats 


Albany there was a difference of 


Out of 25,859 votes in 
750 votes between the Democrati nd Republican parties 


at the last Presidential election. Of the 17 grand jurors 


from Cohoes, 12 were public officeholders and ex-office- 
holders 

Of the 171 trial jurors, 57 were officeholders, ex 
officeholder vr relatives of officeholders. The names of 
these jurors are handed in by the ward leaders No 
one is indicted whom the ring does not want indicté 
and when indictments are returned, they are held ovet 
the heads of men and dismissed upon compliance witl 
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the demands of the ring. George Addington, the present 
County Judge of Albany County, was, prior to his elec- 
tion as judge, the District Attorney of Albany County. 
On December 19, 1907, just before retiring as District 
Attorney, he dismissed, without explanation, 465 indict- 
ments against alleged offenders. There are now pending 
in Albany County upward of 850 indictments. Six hun- 
dred and sixty-one of these were found prior to the elec- 
tion of the present District Attorney. The law requires 
these indictments to be filed in the office of the clerk of 
the county, while the bonds for the appearance of defend- 
ants are required to be filed in the office of the clerk of 
the court. But the District Attorney has a different rule. 


All indictments and bonds are filed in his office. He ex- , 


plains that this has been the custom in Albany County. 
Besides, he says, the indictments are not safe in the 
County Clerk’s office. When asked particularly about 
the pigeonholing of these indictments, the District At- 
torney said that it was a good way to control a defend- 
ant. The votes of the 850 individuals now under indict- 
ment in Albany are sufficient to turn any election in 
Albany one way or another. 


JUDICIAL METHODS IN ALBANY 


LACKMAILING by indictment has been a common 

thing in Albany. A certain woman who kept a dis- 
orderly house was indicted for abduction. She had been 
paying for protection for her house. The indictment was 
pigeonholed, but the woman ordered to leave town. 
Timothy Kerwin, a prominent member of Barnes’s ring, 
who was introduced to the woman by a sergeant of the 
Albany police, and who had collected the protection 
money from the woman, admitted that the pigeonholing 
of the indictment was brought about through his friend- 
ship with George Addington, now county judge, then 
District Attorney. The woman was induced to deed to 
Kerwin valuable real estate, on the pretense that the 
property would be looked after during the enforced ab- 
sence of the woman. She did not get the property back. 
Kerwin claimed that the woman owed him some money. 
Kerwin had endorsed the note of Addington for $500, 
and Addington did not dismiss this indictment with the 
other 465 when he went out of office. 

One or two instances of how criminals are protected 
under the Barnes system may be cited. One “Honkus” 
Burns runs a disorderly dance hall in Albany. It is a 
fence for criminals and their loot from other parts of 
the State. He was running his place without a State ex- 


cise license. The State Excise Commissioner sent his men 
to close up the place. While they were confiscating the 
liquors, Burns walked in. At his signal the doors were 
locked and the lights suddenly extinguished. Liquor 
bottles began to fly. The excise men made for an open 
window. One of them was under the care of a doctor 
later. One hour after the place was raided it was run- 
ning full blast. 

Burns was charged with resisting an officer. Recorder 
Frost turned him loose on the ground that the excise 
agent had not personally gotten the order to confiscate 
the goods, but had sent a lawyer to get it. 


ROBBING THE STATE 


URNS had a partner named “Barney” Reilly. A 

colored horse trader turned up in Albany. The 
Tenderloin gang learned that he carried several thousand 
dollars on his person. Reilly and another man visited 
the horse traders’ camp on Manning Boulevard, outside 
the city, late one night. The neighborhood was aroused 
by cries of “murder.” Mounted police rode up. They 
caught Reilly and his pal running away. They had the 
negro’s blood and his money on them. The identification 
by the negro was positive. Burns was acquitted. His 
pull with the ring saved him. Instances like this are not 
uncommon in Albany. 

But the criminal side of life is not the only graft that 
exists with the sanction of Barnes’s ring. Catherine 
Grimes, a very old lady, died in a cheap lodging house in 
Albany. Although she was apparently a pauper, the 
house belonged to her. She left no relatives. It was 
discovered that she had deposited in Albany banks at the 
time of her death sixteen thousand dollars. Owen J. 
Malone, an undertaker and a prominent member of 
3arnes’s ring, took possession of the body and the house. 
He got appointed administrator of the estate. The con- 
tents of the house were inventoried at $21.10. Mrs. 
Grimes’s personal effects were listed by the administra- 
tor as “one lot of old clothing (junk) of the value of 
ten cents, and underwear and two towels in bureau 
drawer, of the value of five cents.” Malone put in a 
bill of $1,381.56 for funeral expenses. He charged $850 
for a “solid mahogany casket, lined with satin, honey- 
combed, and silk pillow, and oxidized extension han- 
dles, with engraved plate,’ and $250 for a “burglar- 
proof metallic grave vault.” He dressed the corpse in 
a black silk dress, for which he charged $90. A doctor, 
William S. Bristol, another Republican and a “friend” 


of Malone’s, presented a bill for $1,966 for six years 
services, although another physician, who had been paid 
for his services during the lifetime of his patient, testi- 
fied that he had attended Mrs. Grimes during the same 
period. A tenant of Mrs. Grimes presented a bill for an 
even $1,000, although she had paid her monthly rental to 
Mrs. Grimes regularly without deduction. The tenant 
testified for the doctor and the doctor testified fer the 
tenant. Malone paid George Addington, now Barnes’s 
county judge, for legal services, $750. He paid john 
J. McCall, another lawyer and prominent member of 
Barnes’s ring, $5,700 for some other legal services. He 
paid another lawyer and member of the same ring $250 
for looking after the interests of “unknown infants.” A 
Deputy Attorney General, who appeared on behalf of the 
State, was allowed, contrary to law, $2,200 for his serv- 
ices, although drawing a salary from the State at the 
same time. This Deputy Attorney General made no objec- 
tion to the bills. If he had, he would not have received 
his $2,200. And Barnes’s judge allowed these claims. 
F e did reduce the bill of the tenant of Mrs. Grimes $500, 
though why, unless she was a woman and did not have 
any political influence, or unless there was not enough 
to go round among the lawyers, does not appear. 

One or two instances out of dozens of direct political 
graft may be cited. Thomas J. Cowell and George 
Cowell, stationers, furnish the stationery supplies to the 
city of Albany. One of their graft methods is to render 
bills for stationery for the individual aldermen, which are 
audited and paid by the city. No stationery is furnished. 
Instead, the amount of the bill is distributed in cash to 
each alderman, share and share alike. 


MUNICIPAL GRAFT 


HE law requires that all work done and supplies 

furnished to cities of the second class, in amounts 
over $250, shall be awarded, after public bidding, to the 
lowest bidder. This might exclude some of the ring, 
who are usually not cheap. Work and materials were, 
therefore, ordered, aggregating thousands of dollars an- 
nually, by dividing up the work and material in job 
lots, the bills presented all being under $250. These 
orders for the same kind of work or materials are all 
given to the same persons. If the city bought $20,000 
worth of horse feed, it bought the feed in lots less than 
$250, on orders given to the same firm. Five thousand 
dollars’ worth of pig lead was bought in twenty lots of 
$250 each. Under this arrangement, there is no limit to 
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HEN Wilson got the Democratic 

nomination at Baltimore the 

bosses there assembled had been 
intimidated by Bryan and by the threat of 
Roosevelt to run on a third ticket. The 
bosses were defeated but not eliminated, and 
with the characteristic efficiency of bosses 
they went home to make a virtue of adver- 
sity and, so to speak, to “cash in” on Wilson. 
They reasoned that in their heavy Demo- 
cratic strongholds, like New York City and 
parts of Chicago, with so popular a candi- 
date as Wilson at the head of the ticket, a 
“vellow dog” could win in the minor posi- 
tions. It would be a good year for reward- 
And the bosses have been mak- 
ing their nominations accordingly. Two 


ing heelers. 


conspicuous examples of this have occurred 
in New York and Brooklyn. One of the 
ablest Democrats in Congress is William C. 
Redfield of Brooklyn. Although he has 
been in Congress and in public life only a 
vear and a half, he has made himself a na- 
tional figure. His speech on the tariff was 
one of the best two delivered on the Demo- 
cratic side—many consider it, because of its 
direct and practical character, the most con- 
vincing. He is an efficient campaigner ; in 
getting himself elected to Congress he 
turned a Republican majority of 5,800 into 
a Democratic majority of 3,600. Having 
been a successful manufacturer himself, he 
was peculiarly adapted to convert business 
men such as traditionally form the backbone 
of the Republican party. So fully is this 
recognized that the Democratic National 
Committee solicited and secured his promise 
to spend this fall continuously on the stump 
from Maine to Missouri in behalf of Wil- 
son, making it impossible for him to make a 
campaign in his own behalf for reelection. 
This being so, it might fairly be expected 
that the Democratic boss in Brooklyn would 
make it as easy as possible to reelect a man 
so valuable to the party. But the boss had 
higher personal considerations. In _redis- 
tricting, a part of Redfield’s old district, a 
part with a heavy Democratic vote, was 
given to a nominee who is a clerk in the 
boss’s office. Another part, also heavily 
Democratic, was given tq a business man 
who is a large importer of chemicals, and 
who, therefore, in debates on the tariff, will 
be subject to the same sort of criticism as is 
Lippitt on the Republican side. Redfield 
was assigned to a district with a Republican 
majority of 10,500. It was so hopeless that 
Redfield declined the nomination, and one of 
the three or four most promising first-term 
Democrats will not have a second term. 
THE MORAL: DIRECT PRIMARIES 
NOTHER of the most promising first- 
term Democrats, like Redfield a suc- 
cessful business man, with a modern concep 
tion of the relation between a Congressman 
and his constituents, is Steven B. Ayres of 
New York City. He was refused his re 
nomination because the office was wanted 
for a youthful retainer of the 
Boss Murphy of Tammany Hall. 


family of 

Under a 
system of direct primaries, it would be as 
unthinkable for Redfield or Ayres to be re- 
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Do You Know the Record? 


O YOU know how your member of Con- 

gress voted on the roll call to pass the 

wool-reduction bill over Taft’s veto? Do you 

know how your Senator voted on Lorimer? 

Such records furnish the constituent with the 

best basis to determine how he should vote at the 
coming election. They will be supplied by 
CoLLieR’s WASHINGTON BUREAU, 

got Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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‘#6 be turned down by the Republicans of 


Wichita, Kans. 


SOME ILLINOIS CONGRESSMEN 
ENRY T. RAINEY of Carrollton does 
himself much injustice by the violence 

of his speeches, especially in vituperation, 
which is responsible for most of the criti- 
cism heard of a record otherwise very good. 
His intelligence is advanced enough to 
grasp, for example, the fact that water- 
power grabs are to-day just what the big 
railroad land grabs were a generation ago; 
Rainey was the leader of the fight against 
these dam-bill grabs, a fight which was all 
the more creditable to him in that many 
other Democrats were opposed to him. 

Another Illinois Democrat who has been 
among the first to grasp the principle of 
conservation is James M. Graham of 
Springfield. Graham has in a conspicuous 
degree the quality of sound sense, together 
with great industry. 

James R. Mann of Chicago is the Repub- 
lican leader. If he were not handicapped 
by the necessities of that official position he 
would probably be recognized as a fairly 
Formerly, in Can- 
non’s time, Mann has fought the Republican 
machine with energy and intelligence, and 
has done many conspicuously independent 
things. No one ever impeached his integ- 
rity, his intelligence is high, and in the ma- 
jority of matters his sympathies are pro- 
gressive. His chief defect is a kind of 
petty, nagging partisanship, a willingness 
to take advantage of parliamentary situa- 
tions for party gain regardless of merit. 

The two Illinois members who most surely 
deserve defeat are William A. Rodenberg 
of East St. Louis and William McKinley 
of Champaign. Rodenberg is intelligent, 
knows the difference between right and 


progressive member. 


wrong, cynically chooses the wrong and fol- 
lows it with ability and energy. McKinley 
is wholly lacking in the qualities that should 
attend a lawmaker. His success in politics 
is due to his money and a sort of cheap abil- 
ity that makes what politicians call a “but- 
tonhole artist’; his presence does not add to 
the tone of the House. 

Gallagher is a Chicago Democrat who 
deserves the confidence of his constituents. 
He has intelligence, has worked hard, is uni 
versally liked, and has fought corporate 
grabs throughout. He aided with great 
streneth in the fight against the water 
power bills. Another Illinois Democratic 
member who has grasped the principle of 


Somment om Congress 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


conservation and fights hard for it is Martin 
D. Foster of Olney. He helped powerfully 
in some of the most important contests of 
the present session. 

Lynden Evans is one of the very best 
types. He has served only one term, and is 
one of the most respected of the new mem- 
bers. He is a man of high ideals and culti- 
vation, and has the rare quality of courage 
to fight openly for an unpopular cause. He 
ought to stay in Congress. 

Cannon’s teeth are pulled. The Danville 
folks ought to keep him at home if they 
have a conspicuously better man to send; 
otherwise they might return him as a harm- 
less example of a past age in politics. There 
are men of less than eighteen months’ serv- 
ice in Congress who have more power than 
Uncle Joe with his forty years. Members 
who were born after Uncle Joe served his 
first term, after 1873, that is to say, are 
among those now in the saddle. 


THE NEEDED KIND 
ILLIAM KENT of California voted 
twice for the bill reducing the tariff 

on wool. This bill, according to many sta- 
tisticians, would have resulted, if Taft had 
not vetoed it, in reducing the woolen tariff 
from eleven cents to three cents a pound. 
Since Congressman Kent himself raises 
about 200,000 pounds of wool annually, the 
direct effect on his own pocketbook is ob- 
vious. The generation just coming into 
power in Congress, among whom Kent is 
one, believes in voting on measures with 
regard to the country only, and without re- 
gard to the personal interests or privileges 
of themselves or anyone else. 


THE POST-OFFICE DEFICIT 
HE Wareham, Mass. 
printed this: 


, “Courier” 

“Over fifty sacks of mail have been received 
at this office the past week, constituting public 
documents franked by Senator Boies Penrose of 
Pennsylvania to a man who lives on the Marion 
R. F. D. route. Assuming that the sacks con- 
tained matter to be used in the Presidential cam- 
paign, it is to be concluded that this section will 
have plenty of reading matter soon.” 

In October, 1904, Penrose was working 
for Standard Oil; who is he working for 
now? Liberal permission to Senators and 
Congressmen to use the mails without 
charge has many elements both of right and 
desirability, but the privilege is shamelessly 
abused. No accurate readjustment of the 
cost of carrying the mails can be made until 
the Post Office Department determines, 
through a proper system of accounting, 
which it does not now have, exactly what is 
the cost of the burden of carrying the 
franked mail of Congressmen and other 
public officials. For example, the Hon. 
William A. Rodenberg of East St. Louis, 
Ill., has lately franked 250,000 copies of an 
attack on the pure food law to physicians 
and others throughout the country, with no 
relation to the boundaries of his own dis- 
trict. That is a contribution of $5,000 to the 
postal deficit ; if the average is anything like 
that, the total loss caused by the franking 
privilege must run into many millions. 
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‘Trustw,Efficiency, and the New Party 


By LOUIS OD. 


BRANDEIS 














EADERS of the new party argue that 
industrial monopolies should be legal- 
ized, lest we lose the efficiency of large- 
scale production and distribution. No argu- 
ment could be more misleading. The issue of 
competition versus monopoly presents no such 
alternative as “Shall we have small concerns 
or large?” “Shall we have ill-equipped plants 
or well-equipped ?” 

In the first place, neither the Sherman law 
nor any of the proposed perfecting amend- 
ments (La Follette-Lenroot bill or Stanley 
bill) contain any prohibition of mere size. 
Under them a business may grow as large 
as it will or can—without any restriction or 
without any presumption arising against it. 
It is only when a monopoly is attempted, or 
when a business, instead of being allowed to 
grow large, is made large by combining com- 
peting businesses in restraint of trade, that 
the Sherman law and the proposed perfecting 
amendments can have any application. And 
even then the Sherman law and the proposed 
amendments would not necessarily restrict 
size. They merely declare that if there has 
been such a combination in restraint of trade 
the combiners have the burden of showing 
that it was reasonable, or, in other words, con- 
sistent with the public welfare; and that if such 
a combination controls more than 30 per cent 
of the country’s business, it will, in the absence 
of explanation, be deemed unreasonable. 

In the second place, it may safely be as- 
serted that in America there is no line of 
business in which all or most concerns or 
plants must be concentrated in order to attain 
the size of greatest efficiency. For, while a 
business may be too small to be efficient, effi- 
ciency does not grow indefinitely with increas- 
ing size. There is in every line of business 
a unit of greatest efficiency. What the size of 
that unit is cannot be determined in advance 
by a general rule. It will vary in different 
lines of business and with different concerns 
in the same line. It will vary with the same 
concern at different times because of different condi- 
tions. What the most efficient size is can be learned 
definitely only by experience. The unit of greatest 
efficiency is reached when the disadvantages of size 
counterbalance the advantages. The unit of greatest 
efficiency is exceeded when the disadvantages of size 
For a unit of business may be 
And in no 
American industry is monopoly an essential condition of 






outweigh the advantages. 
too large to be efficient as well as too small. 


the greatest efficiency. 

The history of American trusts makes this clear 
That history shows: 

First—No conspicuous American trust owes its exist- 
ence to the desire for increased efficiency. “Expected 
economies from combination” figure largely in pro- 
moters’ prospectuses; but they have never been a com- 
pelling motive in the formation of any trust. On the 
contrary, the purpose of combining has often been to 
curb efficiency or even to preserve inefficiency, thus frus- 
trating the natural law of survival of the fittest. 

Second—No conspicuously profitable trust owes its 
profits largely to superior efficiency. Some trusts have 
been very efficient, as have some independent con 
cerns; but conspicuous profits have been secured mainly 
through control of the market 
through this exercise of the 


through the power of 
monopoly to fix prices 
taxing power 

Third—No conspicuous trust has been efficient enough 
to maintain long as against the independents its pro 
portion of the business of the country without con 
tinuing to buy up, from time to time, its successful 
competitors. 


¢ 


These three propositions are, also, true of most 
the lesser trusts. If there is any exception, the ex 
planation will, doubtless, be found in extraordinary 
ability on the part of the managers or unusual trade 


onditions 
And this further proposition may be added 


Fourth—Most of the trusts which did not secure 


monopolist position have failed to show marked 
, r efficiency, as compared with independent 
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Copyright by Paul Thompson 
Andrew Carnegie, to whom the Steel Trust paid several times the value of 
his business in order to get rid of his powerful competition 


known—Andrew Carnegie. The huge price paid for his 
company was merely the bribe required to induce him 
to refrain from exercising his extraordinary ability to 
make steel cheaply. Carnegie could make and sell steel 
several dollars a ton cheaper than any other concern. 
Because his competitors were unable to rise to his re- 
markable efficiency, his business career was killed; and 
the American people were deprived of his ability—his 
genius—to produce steel cheaply. As the Stanley Inves- 
tigating Committee found, the acquisition of the Car- 
negie Company by the promoters of the Steel Trust 
was “not the purchase of a mill, but the retirement of 
a man.” 

That finding is amply sustained by the evidence. 

The commissioner of the Steel Plate Association, Mr. 
Temple, testified : 

“They had to buy the Carnegie Steel Company. Mr. 
Carnegie, with his then plant and his organization and 
his natural resources, was in a position where he could 
dominate the entire situation; and had the United States 
Steel Corporation not have been formed about the time 
it was the steel business not only 
of America but of the world to-day would be dominated 


some ten years ago 


by Andrew Carnegie 
CARNEGIE’S REWARD FOR RETIRING WAS $250,000,000 


EORGE W. PERKINS, himself a director of the 
Steel Trust and now chairman also of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the New Party, through whose firm 
(J. P. Morgan & Co.) the bribe to Carnegie was paid, 
confirms Temple’s statement 
“The situation was very critical. If the Steel Cor 
poration had not been organized, or something had not 
been done to correct a very serious condition at that 


time, in my judgment by this time M1 


Carnegie would 
have personally owned the major part of the steel in 
dustry of this country t 

And Herbert Knox Smith, Commissioner of Corpora 


tions, after elaborate investigation, declared 


[he conclusion is inevitable, therefore, that the price 
paid for the Carnegie Company was largely determined 
by fear on the part of the organizers of the Steel Cor 
poration of the mpetition of that concern. Mr. Car 
negie’s name in the steel industry had long been 

ynonymous with aggressive competition, and there can 
be little doubt that the huge price paid for the Carnegie 
neern wa in considerable measure, f the specifi 


of eliminating a troublesome ympetitor, and 


Mr. Carnegie in particular. This, it may be 
noted, was the interpretation generally placed 
upon the transaction in trade and financial cir- 
cles at the time.” 

The price paid for the Carnegie Company, 
about April 1, 1901, was $492,006,160 in United 
States Steel Corporation securities —of the 
then market value of $447,416,640 in cash. 
The value of the actual assets of the Carnegie 
Company on December 21, 1899, as sworn to 
by Carnegie, had been only $75,610,104.06. The 
total assets of the concern on March 1, 1900, 
as shown hy the balance sheet, were only $101,- 
416,802.43. And Commissioner Herbert Knox 
Smith, making a very generous estimate of the 
net value of the tangible assets of the Carnegie 
Company on April 1, 1901, fixes it at only 
$197,563,000. The bribe paid to eliminate Car- 
negie’s efficiency was thus at least $250,000,000 
It was paid, as the Stanley Committee finds, 
to prevent a contest “between fabricators of 
steel and fabricators of securities; between 
makers of billets and of bonds.” It was paid 
to save the huge paper values which George 
W. Perkins and others had recently created 
by combining into eight grossly overcapital- 
ized corporations a large part of the steel mills 
of America. No wonder that J. P. Morgan 
& Co. were panic-stricken at the rumor that 
Carnegie was to build a tube mill which might 
reduce the cost of making tubes $10 a ton, 
when those bankers had recently combined 
seventeen tube mills (mostly old) of the ag- 
gregate value of $19,000,000, had capitalized 
them at $80,000,000 and taken $20,000,000 of 
the securities for themselves as promotion 
fees. The seven other similar consolidations 
of steel plants floated about the same time 
had an aggregate capitalization of $437,825,800, 
of which $43,306,811 was taken by the pro- 
moters for their fees. 

As Commissioner Herbert Knox Smith re- 
ported to the President: 

“A steel war might have meant the sudden 
end of the extraordinary period of speculative 
activity and profit. On the other hand, an averting of 
this war, and the coalition of the various great consoli- 
dations, if successfully financed, would he a tremendous 
“bull” argument. It would afford its promoters an op- 
portunity for enormous stock-market profits through 
the sale of securities.” 

PROFITS THROUGH CONTROL, NOT EFFICIENCY 
S' ) CARNEGIE was eliminated ; and efficiency in steel 
making was sacrificed in the interest of Wall Street; 
the United States Steel Corporation was formed; and 
J. P. Morgan & Company and their associates took for 
their services as promoters the additional sum of $62,- 
500,000 in cash values. 

The second proposition—that conspicuous trust profits 
are due mainly to monopoly control of the market—is 
supported by abundant evidence equally conclusive 

The Standard Oil Trust stood preeminent as an ex- 
cessive profit taker. 

When Commissioner Herbert Knox Smith made his 
report to President Roosevelt in 1907, the trust had 
for a generation controlled about 87 per cent of the 
oil business of America. It had throughout that period 
been managed by men of unusual ability. And yet Com- 
missioner Smith reports: 

“The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that the real 
source of the Standard’s power is not superior efficiency, 
but unfair and illegitimate practices 

“Considering all the branches of the oil industry to- 
gether, the difference in cost between the Standard and 
the independent concerns is not great. ; 

“It is true that, taken as a whole, the Standard Oil 
Company is a more efficient industrial machine than 
Nevertheless, 


submitted by a number 


any one of its competitors careful 
estimates based upon data 
of independent concerns as to the cost of pipe-line 
transportation, refining, and distributing oil, as com- 
pared with the Standard’s cost for these operations, 


indicate that the total difference in efficiency between 


the Standard and the independent concerns is not 
very great 
‘The difference between the operating cost of a num- 


} 


ver of Standard refineries and a number of independent 
refineries was shown to be substantially nothing It 18 
possible, however, that some of the larger Standard 

i little further and 


that there may be some difference in the amount required 


fineries are ible to reduce their « t 


for pront per g allot The Standard may also be able to 
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secure somewhat better yields from the crude. It 
is improbable, however, as already stated, that the 
superior efficiency of the Standard with respect to 
both refining costs and yields would on the average 
represent a difference of more than one-fourth of a 
cent a gallon. The outside figure would be one-half 
cent per gallon. 

“It has been shown further that the difference in mar- 
keting costs between Standard and independent concerns 
in large cities is almost negligible. 

“As already stated, moreover, the argument, from a 
comparison between the costs of the Standard and the 
costs of the present independent concerns, does not fully 
show the fallacy of the Standard’s claim to have reduced 
prices by its superior efficiency. The present independent 
concerns are by no means so efficient as those which 
would have come into existence in the absence of the 
restraints imposed by the monopolistic and unfair 
methods of the Standard. Had the oil business con- 
tinued to develop normally, it is practically certain 
that there would have been in the United States to- 
day a limited number of large oil concerns, the effi- 
ciency of which would be considerably greater than 
that of the present independents.” 

THE TOBACCO TRUST UNDER SCRUTINY 

EXT to the Standard Oil, the Tobacco Trust is, per- 

haps, the most prominent of the excessive profit 
takers. A single one of its many constituent companies, 
W. Duke’s Sons & Co., “valued in 1885, under competition, 
at $250,000,” yielded to its owners “up to 1908, in securi- 
ties, dividends, and interest’’ $39,000,000, or 156 times 
the value of this particular business in 1885. In 1908 (the 
latest year reported on by Commissioner Herbert Knox 
Smith) the profits of the Tobacco Trust equaled 39.5 per 
cent of its total tangible assets. But there are many dif- 
ferent departments of the tobacco business; and the rate 
of profit was by no means the same in all in any one 
year. And in the same department the profits varied 
greatly during a series of years. In 1908, for instance, 
the profits of the cigar department were only 4 per cent 
on the value of the tangible assets, while the profits of 
the subsidiary smoking tobacco companies were 103.5 per 
cent of the value of the tangible assets. What was the 
explanation of this great variation in profits? The com- 
pany was efficiently managed. The same able men super- 
vised all of the departments. The same huge resources 
and trade influence were at the service of each of the 
departments. Commissioner Smith’s elaborate investiga- 
tion solves the riddle. It brings out clearly the follow- 
ing features: 

“Very high rates of earnings on the actual invest- 
ment in most departments. 

“A marked coincidence of low rates of earnings and 
a low degree of control where the latter occurs. 

“A remarkable increase in the rates of earnings as 
the combination became more effective in its control.” 

In 1908, when the trust earned only 4 per cent on 
its cigar business, it controlled only about one-eighth 
of the cigar business of the country. When it earned 
103.5 per cent on its smoking tobacco subsidiaries, it 
controlled three-quarters of the smoking tobacco busi- 
ness of the country. 

“The most striking feature of the entire preceding 
discussion,” says Commissioner Smith in concluding, “is 
the almost invariable association of high rates of profit 
with a high degree of control, or with monopolistic 
conditions, and of lower rates of profit with a lesser 
degree of control or active competition. 

“The combination’s ability to establish and maintain 
prices without much regard to competition in the prin- 
cipal branches of the business, it may be repeated, is 
vividly illustrated by the fact that when the internal- 
n 1901 and 1902, 


revenue tax on tobacco was reduced 
the combination maintained its prices at the level which 
had been established when the tax was increased some 
years earlier. As a result of this policy it appropriated 
practically the entire reduction in the tax as additional 
profit in succeeding years.” 


STEEL TRUST'S PROFITS FROM INEQUITABLE ALLOWANCES 


HAT is the kind of efficiency in which trusts par 
ticularly excel 
As to the Steel Trust’s extraordinary 
Stanley Investigating Committee finds: 


profits, the 


“The enormous earnings of the Steel Corporation are 
due not to a degree of integration or efficiency not 
possessed by its competitors, but to the ownership of 
ore reserves out of all proportion to its output or re 
quirements, and to the control and operation of com 
mon carriers, divisions of rates, and the liberal allow 
ance obtained from other concerns through inequitable 
and inordinate terminal allowances.” 

The third trusts are not effi 
cient enough to hold their 


proposition that 
relative positions in the 


trade as compared with the independents’ without 
buying up successful competitors is also supported 
by abundant evidence. 

The Steel Trust furnishes a striking example of this 
Corporation Commissioner Herbert Knox Smith, re 
porting on the operations of the Steel Trust for the 
ten years following its formation (1901-10), says 

“Notwithstanding the great additions made by the 

rporati to its properties from earnings, and_ the 

quisitior f several important ompeting mcern 
nel Tennessee ( val and lron Company | 
Proportion of the business in nearly every important 


product, except pig iron and steel rails, is less than it 
was in IQOl. . 

“This table shows that, whereas the Steel Corpora- 
tion in 1910 had fully maintained the share of the 
country’s total production of pig iron it held in 1go1, 
its proportion of the production of nearly all steel 
products had declined, and in most cases sharply de- 
clined. The only important exception was steel rails 
The maintenance of its proportion here is chiefly due 
to the erection of a very large rail mill at the new 
Gary plant, and to the acquisition of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, which had a con- 
siderable steel-rail production. 

“Taking the production of steel ingots and castings 
as a basis, it will be seen that the Steel Corporation’s 
percentage of the total fell from 65.7 per cent in 1901 
to 54.3 per cent in 1910. This figure, perhaps, is the 
best single criterion by which to judge the change in 
the corporation’s position in the steel industry from a 
producing standpoint. It should be noted that the 
decline in the production shown by this comparison of 
I90I and I9gI10 percentages was practically continuous 
for most products throughout the entire period.” 

That was the condition in 1910. A year later the 
Steel Trust’s proportion of the production of the coun- 
try had fallen below 50 per cent. 

It may be doubted whether steel rails would have 
been an “exception” to the steady decline in the Steel 
Corporation’s proportion of the country’s business had 
it not been for the steel-rail pool referred to by Presi- 
dent Van Hise as his “Concentration and Control,” and 
the close community of interest between the Steel Cor- 
poration and the railroads. As the Stanley Committee 
finds : 

“Of the $18,417,132,238 invested in railways in the 
United States, the directors of the Steel Corporation 
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have a voice in the directorates of or act as executive 
officers of railroad companies with a total capitalization 
and bonded indebtedness of $10,365,771,833.” 

The Sugar Trust, also, furnishes striking evidence of 
the inability of trusts to maintain their position in the 
trade without buying up successful competitors In 
1892, after acquiring the Spreckels Company of the 
West, the Sugar Trust alone produced go per cent of 
the sugar refined in this country 
It had strong political affiliations 
means, fair or foul, to maintain its control. 


It had vast resources 

It sought by every 
It secured 
discriminating rates from railroads It cheated the 
Government by false undervaluation 
With the bankers’ aid it crushed competitors through 
tricky control of credits. But in 1912—at the end of 
twenty years of oppression 


weights and 


its own production of re 
fined sugar had fallen to 42 per cent of the country’s 
production. 
time stock in so-called independent cane sugar com- 


And, in spite of buying up from time to 


panies and beet sugar companies, it controlled in 1912 
(according to the statement of President Van Hise in 


“Concentration and Control’) only 62 per cent of this 
untry’s production of refined sugar 
HE COST OF MAINTAINING A DOMINATING POSITION 
7 dominating position of the Tobacco Trust was 
likewise maintained only through its policy of 


buying up competitors, as Corporation Commissioner 


Herbert Knox Smith so clearly shows 
1 


“Despite enormous expenditures for advertising and 
| | 


lespite frequent price cutting by 


fighting brands’ and its bogus 


in scnemes, and 


( 
means of its so-called 





independent concerns, there has been in several branches 
of the industry a constant tendency for competitors 
to gain business more rapidly than the combination, 
and thus to reduce its proportion of the output. This 
tendency has been overcome only by continued buying 
up of competitive concerns. Many weaker concerns 
have been virtually driven out of business or forced to 
sell out to the combination, either by: reason of the 
direct competition of the latter, or as an indirect result 
of the vigorous competition between the combination 
and larger independent concerns. In the case of the 
larger and more powerful concerns which it acquired, 
however, the combination ‘has usually secured control 
only by paying a high price. The immense profits of 
the combination have enabled it to keep up this policy. 

“This great disparity in size [between the factories 
of the combination and those of the independents] is 
not due to lack of enterprise or capital on the part of 
the independent concerns, but is essentially due to the 
constant transfer of the largest concerns from the ranks 
of the independents to those of the combination. 4 

“The output of individual concerns that remained in- 
dependent, however, has increased in most instances. 
The resultant tendency to increase the entire independ- 
ent output was offset by the combination’s continued 
policy of buying up and absorbing the larger and more 
successful competitors.” 


COMBINATION WITHOUT CONTROL IS INEFFECTIVE 
VEN the Standard Oil Trust, which relied mainly 


upon its control of the transportation 
and other methods of 


systems 
unfair competition to crush 
competitors, is shown by Commissioner Smith to have 
been unable to quite maintain its relative position in 
the market, despite its continued buying up of com- 
petitors. 

Of the truth of the fourth proposition, stated above 
—that most of the trusts which did not secure monopo- 
listic positions have failed to show marked success or 
efficiency as compared with the independent competing 
concerns—every reader familiar with business must be 
able to supply evidence. Let him who doubts examine 
the stock quotations of long-established industrials and 
look particularly at the common stock which ordinarily 
represents the “expected economies” or “efficiency” of 
combination. Take as examples: 

The Upper Leather Trust (American Hide and 
Leather Company—a combination of twenty-one dif- 
ferent concerns), with common at 5% and’ preferred 
at 2034. 

The Sole Leather Trust (Central Leather Company— 
a combination of over sixty tanneries), with common 
at 20. 

The Paper Trust (International Paper Company—a 
combination of twenty-three news mills), with com- 
mon at I0. 

The Paper Bag Trust (Union Bag and Paper Com- 
pany—a combination of seven different concerns), with 
common at 60%. 

The Writing Paper Trust (American Writing Paper 
Company—a combination of twenty-eight different con- 
cerns), with preferred at 28% and common at 33%4— 
almost below the horizon of'a quotation. 

But perhaps the most conspicuous industrial trust 
which was not able to secure control of the market is 
the International Mercantile Marine. That company 
had behind it the ability and resources of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., and their great influence with the railroads 
It secured a working agreement with the Hamburg 
American, the North German Lloyd, and other com- 
but it could not secure control of the Atlantic 
trade, and in the seven years since its organization 
has not paid a dividend on its $100,000,000 of stock 
Its common stands at 5%, its preferred at 187%, and 
they stood little better before the Titanic disaster. On 
the other hand, the $120,000,000 stock of the Pullman 
Company, which has like influence with the railroads 
but succeeded in securing a monopoly, stands at 17034. 


panies ; 


LARGE UNIT NOT THE MOST EFFICIENT 


, FICIENT or inefficient, every company which con- 

trols the market is a “money maker.” No, the 
issue of “Competition versus Monopoly” cannot be dis- 
torted into the issue of “Small Concerns versus Large.” 
The unit in business may, of course, be too small to 
be efficient, and the larger unit has been a common 
incident of monopoly. But a unit too small for effi- 
ciency is by no means a necessary incident of com- 
petition. And a unit too large to be 
uncommon incident of monopoly. Man’s work often 
outruns the capacity of the individual man; and no 
matter how good the organization, the capacity of an 
individual man usually determines the success or fail 
ure of a particular enterprise 


efficient is no 


not only financially to 
the owners but in service to the community. Organ- 
ization can do much to make concerns more efficient 
Organization can do much to make larger units possi 


ble and profitable But the efficacy even of organiza 


tion has its bounds. There is a point where the cen 
trifugal force necessarily exceeds the centripetal. And 
organization can never supply the combined judgment, 
which must come 


Nature sets a limit 


initiative, enterprise, and authority 
from the chief executive officer 
to his possible achievement 

As the Germans say 


Care is taken that the trees do not scr Ape he skies.’ 





Two Million Cubic Yards of Earth Came Down in the Slide at Panama 
One of the most remarkable of the slides that have kept the digging of the Panama Canal from being a work of ease took place on August 
The mass of earth came tumbling into the cut on top of two dirt trains. The stoppage of the drainage 
The slide was at 10.30 o'clock in the morning. The work of clearing the wreckage was begun at once, 
Col. Goethals came to the scene and directed operations 


20 at a curve near Empire. 
ditch let the water in as well. 


and in the late afternoon trains were running, though the tracks were under water. 


Paying the Last Tribute to al William Booth 
20 of General William Booth, the venerable founder of the Salvation Army, his body was laid 
in state at Congress Hall, Clapton, and there riewed by thousands re presenting all nations and all creeds. Before the public was admitted a 
of the personal friend , public officials, and high officers of the Salvation Army viewed their dead leader. The plain hardwood 
if arms, which supported, instead of a sword, the General’s Bible, hymn 
d with red and blue 


Three days after the death on August 


large number o 
casket was covered with a pall made of the Salvation Army coat 
bovk, and famous campaign cap, The coffin rested on a marble base beneath a canopy of gold and white muslin, drape 
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The Start of the First Day’s Race for the International Motor Boat Trophy 


The first of the series of races for the British International Challenge Trophy was won August 31 on the thirty-mile Huntington Bay 


c 
course by the Baby Reliance II, owned by Commodore J. Stuart Blackton of the Atlantic Yacht Squadron, 


Mona was second, and the Maple Leaf 1V, the ultimate winner of the cup, was third. 
3 and then the deciding race on Wednesday, September 4. The winning boat is owned by Mackay Edgar. 


The Marquess of Anglesey’ s 


The Maple Leaf IV won the second heat on September 


America won the cup in 1907 








The Winner of the Illinois Trophy at the Elgin Automobile Races 
Charles Merz, driving a Stutz car, won the 203-mile race for the Illinois Trophy on Friday, August 
race meeting held at Elgin, Illinois. The time 
minutes behind Merz came Gill Anderson, also in a Stutz car 
and also the 306-mile Sree for-all, The time for the latter was 


was 3 hours, 4 minutes, and 


4 hours, 15 minutes, and 














seconds, and the average speed was 66.11 miles an hour. 
On the second day Ralph bé Palma, in a Me rcedes, won the Blain Trophy, 
36 seconds, and th 





30, the first of the two days’ automohbil: 


Two 


average speed 70 miles an hour 
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HE man who 

skins a flint or 

flays a flea for 
its hide and tallow is 
no longer an object of 
public scorn. 

Quite the contrary. 
Great men pat him on 
the back and invite 
him to dinner. His 
picture gets into the 
magazines and _ his 
biography into “Who's 
Who.” He inhabits a 
big house on the ave- 
nue and goes to work 
in a ten-thousand-dol- 
lar limousine—all because he fell in touch with the Spirit 
of the Times and learned that the twentieth century is 
the age of small economies, which bring gigantic returns, 
just as its predecessor was one of gigantic wastes that 
made profits smaller than they should have been. 

As yet most of the flint skinning is being done in 
Germany. The United States has lagged behind. But 
recently the Spirit of Thrift has been stirring in many 
places, and before the present decade has expired it 
will be fully awakened. Already the great corporations 
are saving, and soon the individual producer and even 
the individual consumer will follow suit. Saving has 
become a business, and vast industries are being built 
up to assist it, promote it, and profit by it. The United 
States to-day presents an unlimited field for ambitious 
men who wish to build up fortunes by developing econ- 
omy among the American people. 

Already the tightwads of the twentieth century are 
abroad, with the brooms, the rakes, the sieves, and the 
ragpicks of civilization, poking into all the cracks and 
crevices of the industrial world to find any base 
excretions which they can transmute into one of 
those metals used to extract greenbacks from the 
United States Treasury. 





BUTCHERS WASTE 


HE Pro Bono Publico of the twentieth century is a 

combination of junk hunter and wizard, and the 
things which he does with his big caldron and his little 
‘wand are making the world sit up and wonder. He 
scrapes the scales off a dead fish and they reappear as 
pearls upon the neck of a society belle. He seizes the gas 
whirling out of the mouth of a blast furnace and uses 
it to light a city or drive a mill. He delves into heaps 
of rubbish and digs out pure gold. He turns old boots 
into table jelly and ragged shirts into wine fit for a 
king’s table. He catches the stinking liquid that runs 
from the tanners’ vats and turns it into graceful vines 
and glowing blossoms He saves the sickening ooze 
from the retorts of a gas house and makes it into flavors 
which would tickle the palate of a Petroneus and per- 
fumes which would titillate the nostrils of a Cleopatra 
The twentieth century flint skinner finds in America 
possibilities to which there are no limits. 

There are two of these flint skinners in a Middle- 
Western city who are drawing down dividends on their 
investment which might make a Standard Oil magnate 
envious. They have grown wealthy simply by helping 
individuals to save money. These individuals are chiefly 
butchers \ few years ago, when a salesman cut off 
the head of a chicken or chopped the bone from the end 
of a porterhouse steak, he threw it into a basket and 
To-day the flint 
skinners send a green wagon for it and pay the butcher 


let anybody carry it away who would 
two cents a pound. There is one wholesale butcher in 
an Eastern city who draws down $90,000 a year for his 
refuse, but the average butcher in a Middle-Western 
city would not get more than five or six hundred dol 


lars a year. He is glad to get that sum, however, and 
the flint skinners are glad to pay it, for the fat that 
comes out of one pound of such refuse brings them 


five cents For the residue they get three cents, which 
means a gross profit of six cents a pound over and 
above the cost of raw material. The two men referred 
to handle 42,000 pounds of meat refuse every day, o1 
13,146,000 pounds a yeat Anv schoolboy can fi 
that the gross profit from these operations is $657.200 
And these men are not monopolists They do not 
get all the meat refuse of the city An imitator h 
risen up who is realizing big profit na daily turn 
ver of 8.000 pound f refuse 

This kind of flint skinning was unknown fifteen years 

It i till an infant industry There are fortunes 


18 


yet to be made in it and trusts yet to be formed. In 
the butchers’ shops of the United States each year 
there is, according to the latest statistics, nearly three 
billion pounds of flesh and bone thrown into the waste- 
basket. If this were packed into coal cars it would 
make nearly two thousand trains of thirty-five cars 
each, and these running three-quarters of a mile apart 
and over a single track would reach from Chicago to 
San Francisco. In the slaughterhouses of the United 
States the refuse material amounts to fourteen billion 
pounds annually, and if loaded into trains they would 
reach from New York to San Francisco three times over. 


CHARCOAL, LAUNDRIES, AND TIN CANS 


| THE great slaughterhouses, such as those in Chi- 

cago, this refuse is all utilized on the spot, but in the 
smaller cities and in the towns much of it is available 
for the buyers of butchers’ waste. The butchers’ waste 
and slaughterhouse waste at the disposal of the in- 
dependent flint skinners probably exceeds six billion 
pounds annually, and if this could all be utilized under 
favorable circumstances, the profit would be a colos- 
sal one. 

There are also large profits awaiting the men who 
introduce the latest flint-skinning methods into the 
manufacture of charcoal, for from the vents of the 
charcoal kilns of the United States millions of dollars’ 
worth of valuable products is allowed to soar away 
into space. In the smoke of one hundred cords of 
wood there is twenty thousand pounds of acetate of 
lime, worth more than $500; fifty pounds of tar, worth 


$2.50, and one thousand gallons of alcohol, worth nearly 
$500. But the American charcoal burners do not get 


it. Many of them are using methods which are not 
greatly different from those used twenty-five centuries 
ago to fill the braziers of ancient Rome. The old- 
fashioned kiln system, for instance, is used throughout 
the State of Michigan, while the up-to-date retort sys- 
tem is used in Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania burner 
gets two hundred pounds of acetate of lime out of one 
cord of wood, while his Michigan brother gets only 
fifty pounds. The Pennsylvanian gets ten gallons of 
alcohol while the Michigander secures but four. The 
retort produces fifty bushels of charcoal while the kiln 
makes only forty. It is quite easy to figure that the 
slow-going charcoal burner of the Wolverine State loses 
$7.50 in by-products alone on each cord of wood, while 
the up-to-date burner gains that sum, and increases his 
receipts from the main products by twenty per cent. 
The first cost of discarding old methods and installing 
new ones is always a damper on progress, but the man 
who has the ambition and the courage to do it can 
make money by intro- 
ducing flint-skinning 
methods into the char- 
coal industry. 





There are some 
great opportunities for 
the twentieth-century 
flint skinner in the 
'aundry business, for 
from these plants 
there are rivers of 
wealth running into 
the sewers on three 
hundred and thirteen 
days of each year. 
These rivers are com- 


posed of  soapsuds. 





The laundryman pays 
six and a half cents a 
pound for the soap which makes these suds. It is not like 
the starch, for none of it goes away to the customer in his 
shirts and collars. Every ounce of it remains in the tub 
and is allowed to run away through the sewers, and yet 
every ounce of it might be recovered by chemical means 
and used over again. The same is true of textile fac 
tories, where hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 


of soap are allowed to run away 


worth 
Other soap wasters 


are the cloth-cleaning houses, which pay as much as 


twenty cents a pound for their soap and vet make no 
effort at all to save it after u In Germany this re 
claimed soap has been put to a irietvy of uses Pressed 
into bricks, it has heen burned in retorts, vielding an 
illuminant twice powerful coal ga It is also 
used to make lubricants and fat acids 

The observant housewife, bound for mountain, cot 
tage or sea-coast hostelry, who enters a store in order 

increase her traveling equipment, may be surprised 
at the multiplicity of iron bands and oden battens on 





the trunks offered for sale. The salesman will tell her 
that they are for the protection of the trunk, but their 
real purpose isto conceal the fact that the trunk is 
covered with tins which at one time enclosed lob- 
sters, peaches, condensed milk, cigarettes, tooth pow- 
der, corned beef, gasoline, turtle soup, varnish, lamp- 
black, or any of the thousand and one’ commodities 
which are offered to the public in cans. The collection 
of these disused packages is another of the infant in- 
dustries from which the flint skinners of the twentieth 
century are realizing fortunes. These old tins are gath- 
ered in vast quantities, and subjected to a heat which 
causes the solder to melt and run into prepared recep- 
tacles. This solder when melted into bars sells for 
twelve cents a pound and pays the entire cost of treat- 
ing the cans. The cans are then sorted out. The sides 
of those which are in good condition are rolled out by 
machinery and sold to trunk makers, who use them to 
cover trunks, the rough edges being hidden by the 
bands and battens already mentioned. The bottoms are 
heated and pressed into 
window weights. The 
cans which are not stit- 





able for these purposes 
are treated with chem- 
icals, which remove all 
the tin from the out- 
sides of the plate. This 
tin is molded into bars 
and sold to the tin- 
plate factories The 
sheet iron, which is the 
basis of the tin plate 
from which the cans 
are made, is sent as 
scrap iron to the cu- 
polas, to be melted up 
and molded into stoves, 
agricultural implements, or whatever the wish of the 
purchaser may suggest. Only a small proportion of 
these disused cans finds its way to these plants, and 
there is plenty of room for active men who wish to line 
their pockets and help the world along by reclaiming old 
tins from back yards and public dump heaps. 

If ever something was made of nothing, it has been 
the incomes, if not the fortunes, acquired by the retail- 
ing of sawdust. A few years ago sawdust was obtain- 
able in any quantity simply for the hauling. Within 
easy reach of New York, it now brings $3.50 a load 
at the mill door. The sawdust industry in New York 
employs five hundred men, engages a capital of $200,- 
000, and involves an annual turnover of $2,000,000. 
Most of the dust is sold to saloonists, who spread it 
on their barroom floors, but a great deal of it is sold 
to merchants and others, who use it to lay the dust 
while their floors are being swept. Some of the flint 
skinners of the twentieth century, acting on the advice 
of chemists, mix cheap disinfectants and deodorizers 
with the sawdust and sell it to housewives at high 
prices. 

This infant industry offers an opening for any ambi 
tious young man. The raw material is cheap, the mixing 
easy, and the marketing of it direct to the consumer or 
through local merchants should be quite a simple matter. 


THE BLAST FURNACES 


HESE are a few of the ways in which flint skinners 
with small capital may extract a livelihood, or per- 
haps a fortune, from the wastage of our twentieth-cen- 
tury industries. 
open to the corporations and individual manufacturers 


There are still greater opportunities 
already established in business. Some of these oppor 
tunities are so vast that they stagger the imagination 
Out of the tops, for instance, of the blast furnaces of 
the United States there soars every day enough gas 


to light and heat every city, town, village, and farm- 
house in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. Little 
attempt is made to save it except in a few instances 
The sixteen blast furnaces of the United States Steel 
Corporation at Gary, Ind., present a shining example 
of what it is possible to accomplish with this waste gas 


These furnaces every hour generate no less than forty 
five million feet of gas. which has a heating and light 
ing value of about one-quarter that of coal gas. The 
production of these furnaces for one year would be 
almost eight hundred billion feet of gas, which is mor 
than five times as much as all the heating and illu 
minating gas manufactured in the United States The 
Garv furnaces make less than one-tenth of all the pig 
iron produced in the United State so it follows that 
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if all the waste gas from blast furnaces were saved 
it would amount to more than fifty times as much as 
all the gas now manufactured in this country. If this 
were marketable at one-quarter the present price of 
coal gas it would represent an annual value of $2,000,- 
000,000. The gas saved at Gary is used for heating the 
vast cuantities of air that has to be forced through the 
furnaces, and which is known as “the blast.” It is also 
used in the gas engines which operate the greatest elec- 
tric light and power plant in the world. This house 
is one hundred feet wide and a thousand feet long. It 
would fill Fifth Avenue from Madison Square to Thir- 
tieth Street, and it utilizes each day no less than one 
hundred and twenty thousand horsepower of gas, which 
under the methods of ten years ago would have been 
allowed to soar away into the atmosphere. The gas 
produced by the Gary furnaces would, if all used in 
gas engines, develop half a million horsepower, and 
the product of all American furnaces would develop 
five millions of horsepower, which is nearly as much 
as all the water power developed in the United States 
up to four years ago. 


MILLIONS IN DIRT 


HERE are vast fortunes yet to be made out of the 

coal gas produced in the manufacture of coke. Each 
year about one hundred billion pounds of coal is trans- 
formed to coke in the ovens of the United States. 
Each pound of coal gives off five cubic feet of gas. So 
it follows that the coke ovens produce five hundred 
billion feet of coal gas each year, which is three times 
as much as all the artificial illuminating and heating 
gas now made in the United States. Most of this is 
allowed to soar away through the tops of the waste- 
ful “beehive” and “Belgian” ovens. Some of it is saved 
by means of the new-fashioned by-product ovens, and 
from these it may be piped for long distances and sold 
at a handsome profit. The city of Baltimore, for in- 
stance, is almost entirely lighted by coke-oven gas, 
which is piped a distance of nine miles. Trenton, N. J., 
is lighted by coke-oven gas, which is piped a distance 
of thirty-six miles. It is only a question of time before 
the saving of coke-oven gas will be general throughout 
the country, and many gas houses now manufacturing 
their product at great waste of labor and material will 
be obliged to close down. 

For the flint-skinning capitalist who is prepared to 
make a heavy investment there are fortunes to be 
made out of sawdust when handled on a large scale. 
In forest countries, where coal is high priced and saw- 
dust a nuisance, the latter may be mixed with coal 
slack, peat, spent dyewood, and other substances and 
pressed into briquettes which make a cheap and very 
satisfactory substitute for coal. By the distillation of 
sawdust there may be obtained gas, alcohol, acetic oils 
and tar; the tar, in turn, gives us carbolic acid, creo- 


le yarafhin, and other 


n t 
iene, pare 


sote, naphtha substances, from 
which aniline dyes may be made. Other products of 
sawdust are oxalic acid, brown dyestuff, imitations of 
marble and expensive woods, similibois, used by sculp- 
tors instead of plastic clay, and plates for bas-relief 
panels, decorations, and art castings. Mixed with a 
binder, sawdust has been used to make sidewalks and 
several kinds of domestic utensils. Without doubt, 
however, the greatest possibilities lie in the distillation 
from sawdust of wood alcohol, which has a market 
value of fifty cents a gallon. This process has already 
been begun in Illinois, but the promoters are reticent 
as to the results they are obtaining, and the scientific 
world is waiting with some anxiety to learn what the 
enterprise will bring forth. Up to the present time 
the utilization of sawdust for manufacturing purposes 
has been confined principally to Europe. It remains 
for the American flint skinner to utilize the sawdust of 
this country, which is at present allowed to go to waste 
in incalculable quan- 
tities. The old say- 
ing that there are mil- 
lions in dirt is aston- 
ishingly exemplified 
by the fact that from 
the places in which 





sheep and sheep’s 
wool are washed 
there run away whole 
fortunes in marketable 
products. As the wool 
comes from the sheep, 
two-thirds of its 
weight is made up of 
so-called dirt. Four 
per cent of this dirt 











is potash, which has a 
market value of three 


¢ 


If this “dirt” were properly cared for, it 


cents a pound 
would yield twenty-four million pounds of potash each 


year, with a value of three-quarters of a million of dol 
lars Besides this, the wool will yield half a ce nt’s worth 
of marketable fat for each pound, so that it is easy to 
figure that a year’s crop of wool, amounting to three 


hundred and twenty-five million pounds, would yield 
t tats 
theretore, the vield should be 


$1,600,000 worth From potash and fats alone, 


$2,350,000 a year \t 


present the United States imports twelve million pounds 

f from Germany each year, which is used al 
most entirely for fertilization. If our sheep waste was 
ut |, these importations might cease altogether and 


the supply of potash for fertilizing purposes be doubled. 


The fats taken from the wooi are used chiefly for the 
ointments and cosmetics which are found on the toilet 
tables of the fair sex. 


A GERMAN MONOPOLY 


VERY year the negroes of the South dance and frolic 

around a myriad of blazing straw stacks. The burn- 
ing of the rice straw is a sort of festival among them, 
but few of the spectators know that in the smoke and 
ashes of these fires there is lost annually more than 
$25,000,000 worth of valuable raw material. It was 
after hearing a description of these conflagrations that 
A. W. Diack, a Detroit chemist, sent for a sample of 
the straw and experimented with it. The result of 
his labors was a fine, white paper, far superior to any 
paper made of wood pulp, and lighter even than the 
best rag paper. Mr. Diack estimates that enough rice 
straw is burned each year to equal a third of all the 
raw material used in the making of American paper. 
So far as known, Mr. Diack is the first man to produce 
rice paper. The paper used in the making of cigarettes, 
and commonly called rice paper, is made of rags. The 
so-called rice paper of China is not paper at all, but 
a sort of pastry made of the rice grain, and used as 
a covering for confections. It is intended to be eaten. 
The only mention made of rice paper is in connection 
with a tribe living in the interior of China. These 
tribesmen are said to have made it, but Mr. Diack has 
never been able to learn any of the details of manu- 
facture. So far in this country no rice paper has been 
manufactured for commercial purposes, but in future 
years the rice straw of the South will undoubtedly be 
the basis of many great fortunes. 

There is money to be made out of the collecting and 
treating of dead animals and the disposal of their 
products. In most places dead animals are either 
buried or allowed to lie or else rendered in the most 
wasteful fashion, but with proper appliances a dead 
horse or cow may be made to yield a variety of wealth- 
making substances. The hoofs may be polished and 
made into handsome pincushions, tobacco boxes, or 
other receptacles; the horns used for decorative pur- 
poses or for the making of combs, pocketknives, 
brooches, earrings, and all kinds of ornaments; the 
hair used for plumes, haircloth, cushions, mattresses, 
and for the making of bags to crush oil seeds; the 
hide used to cover tables and other purposes; the flesh 
boiled and used to feed poultry; the blood used to 
manufacture prussiate of potash and other chemicals; 

the grease used to 





make candles and 
soap; the tendons used 
to make glue and gela- 
tin. The most useful 
of all these products 
is the skeleton, such 
as those which may be 
seen bleaching in the 
pastures of every other 
farm in America. 
These bones may be 
used to make oils, tal- 
low, charcoal, paint, 
shoeblacking, filling 
for rubber 
knife handles, fans, 
buttons, and_ several 
kinds of chemicals. So 
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it is easy to see that there is money in disused horses, 
cows, and other animals. 

If the Germans would only give us leave, we Ameri- 
cans might make some overgrown fortunes out of the 
black, evil-smelling liquid which is turned out in quanti- 
ties by the coke ovens and coal gas houses of the 
United States. In all the tales of Fairyland—of rats 
turned into white horses, of hovels into palaces, of sea- 
weed into cloth of gold—there is nothing more aston- 
ishing than those statistical reports which tell of the 
marvelous transformation of coal tar by the magic 
wand of the chemist. But the flint skinners of Ger- 
many hold the keys to this treasure house of wealth 
and beauty in their own pockets in the shape of United 
States patents, and, except in the manufacture of ani- 
line dyes, they will not allow the people of America 
even to smell of the profits which they might otherwise 
make. The Germans can produce all these twentieth- 
century wonders with their own cheap labor and can 


send them across the ocean and compel the American 


people to buy because they are necessaries. So they 
reason that it is no use allowing them to be made in 
the United States, where labor is expensive. They 


would be perfectly willing to have the things made in 
America if Uncle Sam would place a tariff on them 
which would insure bigger profit than they make at 


present, but this Uncle Sam will not do 
MODERN MIRACLES 
A! PRESENT the coke ovens and coal-gas houses 
produce nearly seven hundred million gallons of 


coal tar every year. If great tanks were built so as to 


completely cover twenty-five city blocks, each two hun 
dred feet square, and if these tanks were deep enough to 
completely hide the five-story houses standing sixty feet 
above the street, then all these twenty-five colossal re 
ceptacles would just about hold the coal tar produced 


each vear in the United States in the making of coal 


gas and coke This product is now put to the basest 
uses, such as the roofing of buildings, the filling in of 








pavements, and the 
manufacture of insu- 
lating materials. But 
in Germany, where the 
United States patents 
are held, from this 
foul and noisome 
liquid there are manu- 
factured scents which 
make the perfumes of 
Araby seem coarse 
by comparison—helio- 
trope, violet, rose, and 
jasmine; flavors which 
might well revolution- 
ize a Lucullian kitchen, 
dyestuffs which make 
the storied silks of Tyre look dull and beautiless, reme- 
dies which bring health and happiness to millions of the 
sick and pain-stricken, explosives which level mountains 
and destroy armies, and a thousand of those other prod- 
ucts which fill pages in the tariff schedules and trade 
reports of nations. But as yet in America, which boasts 
itself the most progressive of nations, not a dram, not a 
teaspoonful, of these commodities can be produced until 
the Germans give us leave or until the laws provide that 
all patents must be forfeited unless the patented articles 
are manufactured within the borders of the United States. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF SLAG 


NTIL quite recently the man who suggested that 

houses might be built with the unlovely refuse of 
coal mines, known as “coal slag,’ would have been 
greeted with a merry laugh, but flint-skinning French- 
men have pointed out the way, and men are now aware 
that coal slag makes an unrivaled building material. 
Crushed, mixed with lime, and made into a sort of con- 
crete, the mass is shoveled into molds, and after a day 
or two becomes hard enough to support joists. It is in- 
destructible. Its fire-resisting qualities are phenomenal. 
Among the buildings erected by the French inventor was 
a factory for the manufacture of nitro-benzine. Soon 
afterward the building caught fire and the contents 
created so fierce a conflagration that the machinery was 
melted into an indistinguishable mass. After the fire it 
was found that the coal-slag walls were absolutely un- 
harmed, and they served for the new building without 
any repair whatever. With the constantly increasing 
price of lumber it may well be that in the coal States at 
least the manufacture of slag concrete will develop into 
a thoroughly profitable industry. The slag of blast and 
other furnaces is another by-product of which very little 
use is made in the United States, but which offers many 
possibilities to the twentieth-century flint skinner. Out of 
this almost hopeless material a sort of cotton is now 
made which is a nonconductor of heat, and serves ad- 
mirably for the covering of boilers and steam pipes in 
order to prevent the escape and wastage of heat. This 
curious product is obtained by melting the slag and ex- 
posing it to a tremendous blast of steam. The molten 
slag is broken into drops, and these fly through the air 
like little comets, leaving behind them long tails made 
of a fiber which resembles cotton or wool and which can 
be pressed into sheets. It is snow white. Iron slag may 
also be converted into sand, mortar, bricks, paving blocks, 
glass, and shingles. As lumber increases in price all of 
these products will become increasingly necessary, and 
will perhaps be the basis of many a millionaire’s fortune. 


TO THE SOIL AGAIN 


HERE are vast fortunes to be made by the utiliza- 

tion of waste materials for fertilizing purposes, for, 
although this industry is growing enormously, it is yet 
in its infancy. It is not a fact commonly known that 
every bushel of wheat takes thirty cents’ worth of nour- 
ishment out of the soil and air, and for the wheat crop 
of the United States the value of this nourishment would 
figure up to more than $200,000,000 annually. The entire 
output of artificially prepared fertilizer in 1909 amounted 
in value to little more than $100,000,000, just about one- 
half the amount that should have gone back into the soil 
to balance the drain of the wheat crop alone, and yet 
wheat forms but a small percentage of the grain produc- 
tion of the United States. The wheat crop in 1910 was 
only about half the combined crops of oats, barley, rye, 
and buckwheat. The crop of corn was four and a half 
times greater than the wheat crop, 
to more than three million bushels. The amount of 


imounting in I9QIO 


nourishment taken out of the soil and air by corn 1s 
astonishing. Eighty bushels of corn contains one hun 
dred and forty-six pounds of nitrogen, fifty-seven pounds 
of phosphoric acid, and eighty-two pounds of potash. 
This tremendous drain upon the soil is being replaced 
only to a very limited extent, and it is evident that before 


long the American farmer will have to resort to arti 
ficially prepared fertilizers or allow his land to become 
unproductive. That the necessity of more extensive fer 

tilization is making itself felt is shown by the fact that 
in the five years preceding 1909 the production of art 

ficially prepared fertilizers increased xty per cent 
Allowing the same rate of increase for six periods of 
five vears. we shall in thirty years have an output of 
fertilizing materials amounting in value tc more than a 
billion dollars annually, and even that vast amount w ruld 
not be sufficient to restore to the farms of America what 
has been taken out of them by the growth of cereals. 
It requires very little foresight to perceive the immense 


19 Concluded on page 42 




















The Leering Beaut of Gold 


By 


HERE is something in the air of those countries 

whose shores deflect tropical currents—a_ hot, 

intolerable stickiness—that makes for revolt. 
Now came the announcement that the commission was 
about to reduce salaries “all along the line.” From 
the Isthmian ditch arose a howl of protest. 

“It’s downright beggarly!” muttered Philip Krad, al- 
most dumb with indignation; “the very last straw!” 
Crushing the franked notice into a ball, he flung it into 
the gutter and crossed the plaza. 

Since it was a half holiday he wandered down to 
the docks for the occasional sultry breeze that the 
water front at Panama City affords. He stood for a 
time with his black, introspective eyes directed out over 
the bay. “Well, I know one mechanical draftsman that 
the Government shops will have to get along without.” 
Then, having rid his mind of this silent declaration, he 
felt strangely relieved, even cheerful. 

Presently a packet steamer from the south drifted 
in. After the usual delay, she warped up. Over the 
gangplank stalked a lean passenger, six and a half feet 
over all, with two traveling cases and a drooping pink 
mustache. He wedged through a phalanx of insistent 
cocheros and marched straight up to Krad. 

That was the beginning, then and there, of the whole 
wretched business. 

The stranger removed his pith helmet and mopped 
his face with a soiled handkerchief. “Now,” said he, 
as if ending a previous conversation, “can you tell me 
the way to the nearest bank?” 

“Guess I’ll go up myself,” Krad 
unwonted friendliness. “Here, let me help.” 

“Let it lie! Not that one!” cried the tall passenger 
“You see—er—it’s rother weighty—and besides 

“Should think it was,” the draftsman returned swiftly 
“As you wish.” 


volunteered with 


HEY went up into the town, neither saying a word. 
Abruptly the stranger set down the heavy case 

“Oh, I say now, my name is H. Rand Ludcroy.” He 
pronounced it “Rond,” with an odd twitch of the cheek. 

“Crazy with the heat,” thought 
Philip Krad, throwing off all dis- 
guise in turn. He left Ludcroy be- 
fore a bank, leaning against a pal- 
metto, busy with the handkerchief 
again. 

That evening Krad was sitting in 
an open-air café, listening to the band 
Some one sat down opposite him. 

“Ripping place, this. What d’you 
drink ?” 

“Mineral water.” 

i snobbishness 


Krad 


when he ob- 


repented 
his tart 
served what a distinguished appear- 
ance a change of attire had given 
Ludcroy 

“Deuced glad to hear you say that, 
Mr. Krad Cancer and 
Capricorn, stick to water.” And he 


Between 
ordered something no more intoxi- 
cating 

He sat fingering his glass a while 
Then: “D’you know, I’ve taken 
rother a foncy to you.” 


“This lime juice 1s pretty strong 


don’t you think?” Krad suggested 

But if H. Rand Ludcroy caught 
the implication, he gave no sign. In 
stead, without the slightest emb 
rassment, he began to question 
draftsman about his past, his plan 
his prospects 
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Krad’s surprised annoyance soon gave way, however, 
to curiosity, which, in turn, widened into respect. For 
Ludcroy was a gentleman, that grew plain—a graduate 
of Oxford. He was a kind of savant, Krad gathered, 
traveling for The English Ethnological Society. What 
he did not know about ancient and obscure peoples— 
their mythologies, institutions, and mongrel tongues— 
was inaccessible, very probably. That he now had some 
guarded project up his cuff, Krad greatly suspected. 

The next morning, Sunday, when Philip Krad re- 
turned from breakfast, he found Ludcroy at his quar- 
ters with the heavy case waiting for him. 


\ THAT he told, Krad reduces to this: For months he 
‘V had been prowling about the Peruvian coast, col- 
lecting relics and old pottery, but chiefly studying what 
few remnants he could find of the aborigines of that re- 
gion, a powerful race antedating the Incas. Now, among 
the curious notions lingering in the minds of these fag 
ends of empire, he had uncovered a tradition relating 
to a lost temple dimly supposed to lie somewhere in 
the sand-swept wilderness It contained, the 
Indians agreed, a life-sized image of a sacred llama. 
Made of pure gold, this fetish idol imparted to its 
beholders complete knowledge of the hereafter; it was 
also said to yield down a milk of molten silver, whose 
taste conferred immortality 

“Pretty rum stuff,” interposed the listener, fidgeting. 

“You'll pardon me, Mr. Krad—but the fact is, I 
finally tested the matter out. rother familiar 
with the old haunts of the Piruas, I knew pretty well 
where to look. . My portadores deserted me just 
before I struck a lead—traces of a buried stone wall 

I crawled back, half dead, to Payta. 

“What I purpose,” he ended, “is to fit out an expe- 
dition. I’m looking for one or two trustworthy men 
to go shares with me both in expenses and in rewards.” 

Ludcroy bent his long back over the case. 


coast 


Being 


From it 
he took some curious specimens of primitive earthen- 


ware and several unsightly icons. Then he placed upon 


the table a handful of rough gems and three ewers, 





fantastically embossed. “Solid gold,” he drawled; and 
such, to every outward appearance, they were. 

Krad inspected the objects closely and leaned back, 
pondering. 

“Truth to confess,” he blurted at last, “I’m sick of 
the canal and the endless blueprints, and ready for 
almost any fair proposal.” 

Ludcroy, it developed, had nearly reached the limit 
of his finances, “down to shillings and pence, by Jove, 
and can’t consistently osk further aid from the society.” 
When, watchfully, Krad mentioned the inconsiderable 
sum he could hope to scrape together, Ludcroy pulled 
a glum face—also the ends of the mustache. 

“What the deuce is the matter with your people over 
there?” Krad followed up adroitly. ‘And, say, why not 
cash in some of this—this junk—if it’s as valuable as 
you say it is?” 

Ludcroy flushed and arose, his blue eyes a bit star- 
tled. “Why, that would be rank dishonesty 
not? It’s their property, rightly. they’ve al- 
ready—er—grubstaked me once. It’s rother an involved 
subject, Krad, and—and Well, they'll lose by their 
blooming stupidity, not I. For I'll vindicate my pro- 
fessional judgment—if I hove to swim the Styx!” He 
paced the matting with long strides. “We should need 
a full supply of provisions, tools, and a fair-sized boat.” 

At the mention of “boat,’ Marty Pring popped into 
Krad’s mind. 


would it 
You see, 


Marty was a college chum of his—as harum-scarum 
a what’ll-I-do-next sort of spoiled nephew of a rich, 
indulgent aunt as ever stood ready to undertake the 
wildest escapade on the slightest pretext. Oh, Marty 
had boats—motor boats and motor cars and motor 
planes, for that matter. He was even now risking his 
short neck flying a monoplane in California. 


“T= upshot of it all was that Krad hustled a mes- 

sage off to Marty Pring, giving enthusiastic par- 
ticulars. Before many hours he received Marty’s cabled 
reply: “Coming.” 

Marty putted into the harbor a few days later at the 
wheel of the trimmest cabin cruiser 
that, in all likelihood, had ever parted 
those waters. 
the name to 
meeting, 


He had even changed 
Pizarro. Upon first 
Ludcroy, for 
some inscrutable reason, seemed each 


Pring and 


a trifle disappointed in the other 
There followed a week of hurried 
preparation, with many secret con- 


fabs in the little paneled-mahogany 
saloon 

They swung away from their moor- 
ings at daybreak. By agreement, Lud- 
croy was to manage the helm from 


eight every evening until four the 
next morning Krad’s shift lasted 
until midday, when Pring came in 


for his trick. According to a similar 
compact, Ludcroy was captain, Pring 
was first mate, and Krad, ship’s en- 
This plan allowed them suffi 
cient intervals of unbroken rest, and 
made each the 


gineer 


discharger of special 

duties all except 
Upon learning Marty, who pet 
how very sistently slept when 


Full of sand he p leased and 
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The third day out they crossed the line, when their 
first mishap occurred: the engine stopped and refused 
to work. 

“Broke down in the doldrums, eh?” growled Marty 
when Krad tried to rouse him. “Well, you’re a gradu 
ate engineer and such dope, ain't you? Get out of here 
and lemme alone.” 

“See here, Marty,” Krad protested, shaking him vig- 
orously, “that four-cylinder mule of yours is a prob- 
lem in calculus. I’ve sweat over it an hour, and you'll 
have to help.” 

“Where’s your salmon-whiskered 
to blazes!—you and the whole embarkation. Let her 
drift!” He rolled back into his berth 

Pring could be particularly ugly when half asleep, as 
Krad had severely learned when he had attempted to 
get the thankless fathead up to classes. He should have 
known better, he told himself, and he turned on his 
heel to the tune of a gurgling snore and went to con- 
sult with Ludcroy. 

They sat at the becalmed center of an unbroken 
circle of horizon, gnawing their knuckles under a blis- 
Presently Ludcroy, without a word, strode 


British prof? Go 


tering sun. 
down into the cabin. 

Krad heard a quietly delivered command and Marty’s 
answering snarl. Sounds of a 
lurching scuffle followed, then a 
cry of rage. A contorted back 
appeared in the doorway, and 
Marty, despite his football train- 
ing, landed in the cockpit, not 
exactly on his feet. Krad gripped 
the coaming apprehensively. 


le yer pated lowered his head 
and stepped through, very 
pale. Marty picked himself «up. 
“You'll suffer for this, you 
hound!” he shouted, shaking 
both fists in the ethnologist’s 
face. “I'll teach you to man- 
handle me. Why, [’ll—’ 

“This bally nonsense has gone 
There’s too 
dust-up. 


far enough, Pring. 
much at stake for a 
Now quit being an oss and go 
to work.” 

“You go to the devil!” foamed 
Marty; “you and your mud pots 
and clay dolls I'll do as I 
danged please! What’s more, it 
pleases me to go no further with 
this idiotic expedition of yours 
Golden sheep and—and_ silver 
milk! I don't 
battered old vases are of gold 
than chocks 
You're an impostor, 
or else a candidate for 


believe -your 


any more those 


and cleats 


you are 

the tin scepter ward. Let me 
tell you that this is my boat 
mine, understand and back we 


o, right now!” 


brought 
the color into Ludcroy’s face in 
Krad watched him 


The frenzied taunts 
hot surges 
intently Knowing 
fears for the continuance of the 


Pring, his 


undertaking were of the worst 
He realized, moreover, the boot- 
lessness of any interference 


~ ROY drew forth a folded 
4 paper “You signed this 
agreement at Panama, Mr. Pring, 
did you not?” 


“Huh—that thing! What of 


at Never, until then, had Philip Krad really felt the cold paralysis of a great fear. Tle 


“Just this,” Ludcroy continued 
tensely: “By the voluntary sig 


natures on this document I was made captain of this 


boat. Captain I am, legally and actually, and captain 
[ will remain—to the end of the voyage Your owner 
ship makes no difference \ mastet ders are 

preme at sea, and he has a perfect right to discipline 
his seamen—with force, if necessary.’ He advanced, 
T ling up his sleeves, his face hard ind ray I’ 
give you two minutes to obey orders Then, if you're 


not busy, one or the other of us will hove to take a 





beastly drubbing In either case, you'll hove mad 
yourself liable, under admiralty law, for in ng revol 
And if you still refuse, your insubordination will bé 
dealt witl y the msul of the first port.” 
N Pring, besides knowing something f tl S\ 
d en ter I f | univ 
V r n the ( ( / ¢ ad ad 
certme etraved He 1 10] urm ] T 
| ell founded. He 
lt} his specta | Ca 
tain Lud f adjusting his mine ( ue 
SI ered his ye the | fl r ft 
( ) 
1 Ss he snickered ne 
me und horn Hang ! | 
ind, I mean | 
é nd Las g 


that that llama Oh, the devil!’ Marty shambled aft 
and began to tinker with the engine. 


HEY were soon making good headway. In due 
time they rounded Parina Point and stood across 
the bay for Payta, where Pring went ashore. 

He returned, as instructed, shoving a 
clumsy cart with spokeless wooden wheels. 

“What's that you have on it?” Krad asked. 

“Rough box—only thing I could get. Well, what's 
wrong? The floor of the cussed cart hasn’t any sides, 
and we gotta have something to put that llama in.” 

Ludcroy hesitated. “Not a bad idea—come to think 
of -it;” 

With the carreta and rough box aboard, they got 
under way again, skirted Punta Aguja into the wind, 
and veered to the east, pressing the shore. As they 
drew near the region where they were to land, all 
kept a sharp lookout. There were rocky islets, and 
brown walls that lifted sheer from the sea; _ but 
oftener they saw a low tawny level that reached to 
the flanks of the shouldering Cordilleras. The surf 
was furious, and sheltered inlets were almost want- 
ing. They found one, however, before sundown, when 
they anchored her close up and turned in. 


carreta—a 





SENSE enough, or nonsense enough, to draw his re volve r 


Early next they loaded their tent, imple- 


and stores into the rough box, crossed an allu 


morning 
ments, 


ial beach, and entered a dry arroyo, pulling after them 





the groaning carreta. They toiled a dozen miles up 
hat dusty nding trough, over a treacherous footing 
I ppet boulders and drifted and that impeded the 
more the further they advanced At noon they sat 
down, their tongues lolling 

Then they buckled to it again, charging up the left 
bank. Time after time the carreta dragged them back, 
raising a cloud of dust and such a resultant volley of 
inguage as must have shaken the very rim _ rocks 
Having gained the brink at last, they sank exhausted 
1 ind pile—three full-length studies in alkali 
Pp! ESENTLY Krad and Pring gazed a 1 ‘ 

i wheld a land cape that filled them with con 
rnati Sand—sand—a million low dune rf 
tretching to desolation’s very limit—an utterly God 
jected country, without n of g crea e, ii 

ven a lone lizard 
Marty was for going back then and there. And Krad 
lid not blame him, although he helped to strap the 
llious jackass” to a yrner of the push handle 
de Luder who held the middle On they panted 
| 1 beating su following still the direction oi 


the arroyo eastward toward the towering 
snaking in and out to avoid the medafos 
shaped dunes. 


ramparts, 
crescent- 
Between the mendafios the surface, com- 
posed of marine shells, was white and hard. And since 
this made easier carting, they loosed Pring, who limped, 
glowering and fuming beside the hub. 

About mid-afternoon they turned sharply to the north. 

“Pestering hornets!” groaned Marty. 
there yet? I'm fagged—I mean it, men—and 
pickled in lime. Let’s give it over.” 

“Catch hold, old chap. We hove—” 

“But | can’t lift another sore leg a step 
further. Oh, dear, what’s to become of this punk out- 
fit, anyway?” 

“On to victory!” Krad deceived, kicking into the air 
a starved mesquite; for he, too, was little short of 
dead, being readier to cry: “Hold, enough!” 

“Fellows, fellows! Oh, I say, fellows—ouch!” and 
away they went, into and out of gullies, and around 
sand hills until the desert behind could not be seen for 
the dust. The wastes were, as before, utterly track- 
less, with here and there a pessimistic herb or a with- 
ered algaroba. 


“Ain’t we near 
dead 


swear | 


The dry air seized upon every particle 
of moisture with an avidity that was almost ‘chemical. 

Marty's voice continued to rise in bitter complaint. 
Krad pitied him, pitied himself. 
He heard Marty beg, threaten, 
accuse Ludcroy of sinister mo- 
tives. And, indeed, as the in- 
terminable journey lengthened, 
Krad was assailed with 
vague, disturbing doubts. Cer- 
tain unexplained things that had 
before seemed trivial began now 
to assume an ill significance that 
appalled him. 

Suddenly Marty stumbled and 
fell. Ludcroy wet a sponge and 
knelt over him. 


even 


Krad grasped one of the 
wheels for support. To him the 
desert had become a distarted 
thing that whirled and wabbled. 
When he raised his head and 
pushed up his Marty 
still lay on the ground, panting 
The Englishman sat in the sand 
with an uneasy expression on his 
face. Krad thought he was act- 
ing queerly 


goggles 


UDCROY arose 
now—you're a disappointing 
pair. How long must | wait 
for you chaps?” 
“Say, 


“Oh, I say 


cried Marty, sitting up 
impetuously, . “where is that 
joss house of 


way: 


yours, any 


“It—it ought to be round here 
somewhere.” Ludcroy swept the 
desert with his field glasses 

“Ought to be!” 


echoe d 


the other two 


He fell to frowning over his 
compass. “Why, men, you see 
|—[—” 

don’t know 
for him. 

“Hoven’t you 
voice broke wildly, “that we've 
been traveling around in a 
blosted circle?” 

Circle ?” 


they finished 


observed,” his 


“Circle, hey!” exploded Pring, 


seizing him furiously “You 


British raseal, if you've led me 


had a wild-goose chase through this 


howling wilderness, we'll beat 


you to a pulp.” 


Ludcrovy’s bronzed face turned a dark red Into his 


eyes crept a fire, dangerous and new 

“We're lost—that’s the size of it,” Krad croaked 

‘Duped!” wailed Marty, collapsing in a downright 
funk on \bruptly he burst into hysterical tears 

With a neue that was swollen and dry Krad went 
throu the motion of wetting his lips \ll of the 
half-formed suspicions that had been slowly accumu- 
lating in his mind rushed upon him now with terrify- 
ing force. Who and what was Ludcroy? He really did 
not kt Were Marty’s instincts correct after all? 
Those ewers! Fool! Why had he not taken the precau- 
tion t hem chemically? Why had the S$ ly re- 
fused k Luderoy 

He fe he blood leave his face as t English 
man pointed a lot forefinger at Pring and uttered 
a 
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Being an Accurate Record of the Experiences of Lord Montague 
Porringer in His Endeavor to Exploit the Nobility of England 


By J. STORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Ill. The Lost Ahkoond 


4: E WERE so sorry you couldn’t come!” cried 
W Mrs. Rawlinson. “Really, if I say so my- 
self, it was quite a smart little dinner. Do 

you know Lord Perivale ?” 

Mrs. Dalcomb-Hepplewhite shook her head with an air 
of the greatest nonchalance. 

“No,” she said, “I don’t think we happen to have met 
him—have we, Tom?” 

Mr. Dalcomb-Hepplewhite also shook his head. 

“No,” said he, a little wearily, “I know we haven't,” 

“He was there,” said Mrs. Rawlinson, “such a dear! 
And Mr. Amersham—the Honorable Algernon Amer- 
sham, you know.” 

“I have met him,” said Mrs. Dalcomb-Hepplewhite 
with a curious touch of emphasis. 

If she meant to suggest anything in particular, her 
friend seemed oblivious to the insinuation. She rat- 
tled on. 

“Oh, and then there was the Archdeacon of Roehamp- 
ton, a most interesting person—and so intellectual. He 
talked such a lot about—about, let me see; about the 
middle ritual of the ages—or was it the ritual of the 
Middle Ages?” 

“Probably,” said Mr. Dalcomb-Hepplewhite. 

“Well, anyhow, he kept us all spellbound! And 
then Lord Perivale told such a funny story! Oh, 
you really should have met him! Well, dear, I must 
be going now. By the way, your garden party is on 
the 13th, isn’t it? Who is going to be there—anybody 
interesting? Good-by, dear!” 


RS. RAWLINSON sailed out through the par- 

queted hall of No. 19 Harewood Avenue into 
the pleasant air of Tooting. Behind her, Mr. Dalcomb- 
Hepplewhite picked up the “Times” with a sigh of re- 
lief; but his wife only contained her emotions till the 
door had closed behind her friend. Then she cried: 

“This is really too much! As if everybody didn’t 
know she got her precious lord and honorable and arch- 
deacon straight from ‘Nobs’! Archdeacon indeed 
think of stooping to hire an archdeacon! She must 
have been hard up!” 

“He must,” smiled her husband, stealthily folding the 
“Times.” 

“Oh, I could laugh about it too, if I liked, but I really 
am too utterly disgusted with the presumption of the 
woman! I was the first person in Tooting to go to Nobs 
—I found him out for myself when he had just started 
business. There was only one clerk in the office when I 
first went to him, and he was his wretched secretary 
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the very same Hon. Algernon Amersham she’s so proud 
of! What a give-away! Everybody knows his connec- 
tion with Nobs!” 

“Well, my love,’ said Mr. Dalcomb-Hepplewhite, his 
eye wandering down the paper, “you don’t give yourself 
away anyhow—so that’s all right. Ah, I see the Aus- 
tralians have beaten Surrey.” 


H'S wife seated herself upon the arm of his chair, 
and with a gentle sigh he laid his paper down. 

“Tom,” she said, “I wish you would be a little more 
sympathetic! Here is this woman impudently challeng- 
ing our position—she who has only been six years in 
Tooting! A lord, an honorable, and an archdeacon all 
at one dinner party! I shall go straight to Lord Mon- 
tague and tell him he will lose our custom altogether if 
he makes his celebrities as cheap as this! There will 
soon be a peer at every party in every house in Toot- 
ing. I’ve half a mind to bother the expense and get a 
duke for our garden party!” 

“My love,” cried her husband, “really that would run 
us in for rather too much! Besides, the distinction be- 
tween a duke and Lord Perivale isn’t really sufficient to 
justify such an outlay.” 

“No,” she said, “that’s the worst of it! How can we 
go one better than these wretched Rawlinsons ?” 

She sprang up and paced the floor with a mind too full 
for speech. Her husband furtively resumed the “Times” ; 
and gradually gaining confidence from her silence, pres- 
ently observed in an easy conversational tone: 

“Ah; you may be interested to learn, my dear, that the 
Ahkoond of Guttawutcha has arrived in England.” 

She started nervously. 

“Good heavens!” she cried. “Is it an epidemic?” 

Little dreaming how he was toying with fate, Mr. 
Hepplewhite laughed pleasantly. 

“*The Ahkoond,’” he read out, “‘ ‘means in the Gutta- 
wutchan language, “the heaven-descended,” and is given 
to the monarch of that interesting state in conse- 
quence of a picturesque legend which relates that the 
first Ahkoond was the offspring of the god Jubadoo 
by Jeewillikin, Princess of the Dawn. Ever since that 
date (calculated by geologists as probably in the Ter- 
tiary period) an unbroken line of Ahkoonds have ruled 
Guttawutcha. None of these potentates have ever vis- 
ited England before—’” 

RS. DALCOMB-HEPPLEWHITE had shown at 

first mere relief at learning that the Ahkoond was 
not infectious. But gradually her vivacious and intelli- 
gent. face assumed a different expression 

“Potentate !” 


tater 


she interrupted. “Is he really a poten- 
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When a quarter of an hour had pussed and the scene 
remained shorn of its brightest ornament, Mrs. Dalcomb- 
Hepplewhite ventured gently to knock upon the door 


“What is termed, I believe, a dusky potentate,” smiled 
her unsuspicious husband. 

“The color doesn’t matter so long as he is a potentate. 
And he has just arrived in England, you say?” 

“He landed yesterday.” 

She glanced over his shoulder and her face lit up 
even more brightly. 

“There is more than a column about him—in the 
‘Times’ too!” she exclaimed. 

“Oh, yes, evidently he is the celebrity of the hour,” 
said he. 

Mrs. Dalcomb-Hepplewhite walked slowly and thought- 
fully toward the French window that opened from the 
drawing-room on to the lawn. Suddenly she turned and 
said brightly : 

“Come into the garden, Tom, and let us consider 
where we shall have the marquee!” 

Tom left his paper almost happily. He considered he 
had diverted her attention very adroitly. 

As they walked round their charming garden (one of 
the largest and shadiest in Tooting) his mind grew so 
calm that he was able to admire without reservation her 
trim and beautifully gowned figure and that gay and 
brilliant air which had rightly placed her on the highest 
pinnacle of fashionable suburban society. It is true that 
for one instant he felt an uncomfortable premonition 
when she remarked: 

“T mean to see Nobs to-morrow and have it out with 
him!” ' 

Yet even this was said with so bright and hopeful an 
air that it was impossible to feel seriously disturbed. 


N THE following afternoon Mr. Dalcomb-Hepple- 
white returned from his office at the usual hour, 
walked up by his usual route from the station, and found 
his commodious villa standing as usual in Harewood 
Avenue. Till he had actually entered his drawing-room 
and greeted his wife with his usual “Hullo, Kate!” there 
was absolutely nothing to warn him that the most mo- 
mentous event in the annals of Tooting already loomed 
above the placid horizon. 
“Tom!” cried Mrs. Dalcomb-Hepplewhite, falling 
upon his breast in an ecstasy of joy, “I have got him!” 
“Got who?” inquired her husband unsuspiciously. 
“The. Ahkoond of Guttawutcha—for our garden 
party! Oh, how I long to see Mrs. Rawlinson’s face 
when she hears who she’s to meet!” 
Shrinking from her embrace, Tom sar. into an easy 
chair. 
“You say you have—er—-got the Ahkoond 
“T went to Nobs and I told him (I saw Lord Montague 
exactly what I thought of the way we've 
I reminded him we were one of his oldest 


himself!) 
been treated. 
customers and I said he’d lose us altogether if he didn’t 
give me exactly what I wanted. He took out his note- 
book and said in his politest manner: ‘My dear Mrs. 
Dalcomb-Hepplewhite, name your celebrity and I shall 


provide him.’ And then I named the Ahkoond! You 
should have seen him stare!” 
* And—er—what did he say 
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** Ah, Ahkoond, Ahkoond! Allow me — permittez moi— to 
present my gr at friends, Mr. and Mrs. Dickson-Jones. Isn't 
he dignified ? Would you like some strairberrivs and cream? *’ 


“Oh, he made all sorts of objections, I really never saw 
Nobs raise so many difficulties.” 

“I should think he would!” gasped Mr. Hepplewhite. 

“How like a man!” she cried. ‘Men never seem to 
realize when a thing is absolutely necessary. Lord Mon- 
tague said the Ahkoond had eighty wives. I told him 
I’d be very happy to see them all. He said they weren't 
allowed out of the harem. I said: ‘Well, let them stay 
there: what I want is the potentate.’ Then he said he 
was a kind of sacred potentate—imagines himself the 
incarnation of the god Jubadoo—his subjects worship 
him—all that sort of thing. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘I’m quite 
ready to worship him too, if that’s all he wants!’ I told 
him our rector was very broad minded, and, besides, he 
wants to get a subscription out of us for the restoration 
fund, so he’s all right. I even offered to get up a hymn 
specially for the potentate. I said you were very good 
at verses and could easily alter ‘Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers,’ into ‘Onward, Heathen Ahkoonds.’ But, no, Nobs 
was obstinate as a pig; said it was quite impossible; the 
Ahkoond wasn’t going to visit anybody but the king; 
the police had the strictest orders he wasn't even to be 
snapshotted, and all that kind of rubbish. ‘Very well,’ | 
said at last, ‘if you don’t get me the 
garden party, I'll expose you!’” 


\hkoond for my 












































“He talked such a lot about 
see; about the middle ritual of the ages 
or was it the ritual of the Middle Ages ?”’ 
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“Expose him!” cried her husband. 

“Of course I didn’t really mean it—or rather | 
wouldn’t actually do it, but I did mean it at the time. 
I told him I’d write to the papers and give a list of the 
peers and celebrities and things that I know he hires 
out.” 

“My dear Kate!” 

“My dear Tom, you don’t know how to manage people 
in the least! Lord Montague absolutely caved in and 
undertook to deliver the Ahkoond of Guttawutcha and 
six of his suite in full Oriental costume at our door at 
3.30 on the afternoon of the 13th. Isn’t it splendid? 
Now, do say it’s splendid, Tom, darling!” 

“It is splendid,” sighed Mr. Hepplewhite in a melan- 
choly voice. 


“AH, here you are, dear!” cried Mrs. Dalcomb-Hepple- 
white. “Do come and let me present you to the 
dear Ahkoond! You'll find him rather silent—in fact, he 
doesn’t speak a word of English; but so gracious and 
condescending! Ah, Ahkoond, allow me—permittes moi 
to present Mrs. Rawlinson—the Ahkoond of Gutta- 
wutcha.” 

Mrs. Rawlinson, as she watched some fifty of Toot- 
ing’s élite being presented before her, had openly de 
clared her abhorrence of black men and her positive 
determination not to be introduced at any price. But, as 
she afterward said, one couldn't very well refuse one’s 
hostess’s request. She curtseyed Jow, and the gleaming 
figure with a slow and dignified gesture raised a dusky 
hand to a dusky countenance and smiled with the polish 
of a Chesterfield. And then the gorgeous group moved 
slowly down the lawn, surrounded by the élite and ac 
companied by their radiant hostess. As she had learned 
that they knew no English, she was able to keep up a 
running commentary for the benefit of her admiring 
friends 

“Isn't he 


handsome? Really, one isn’t at all surprised 
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at him having 80 wives! Yes, actually 80—and 125 chil- 
dren. That’s an average of—how many children for 
each wife does it come to? Ah, Ahkoond, Ahkoond! 
Allow me—permittes moi—to present my great friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dickson-Jones—and Miss Dickson-Jones 
—and Miss Muriel Dickson-Jones. Isn’t he dignified? 
Isn't he handsome? Ahkoond, Ahkoond! Would you 
like some strawberries and cream? Voulez vous some 
fraises and creme? Oh, dear me, how can I make him 
understand! Ah, thank goodness, he is going straight 
for the strawberries himself. Isn’t he intelligent? 
Eighty wives, I assure you; not a wife less. And he’s 
a kind of a god too! Not an idol, you know—he’s quite 
human, generally speaking; he couldn't very well have 
125 children, could he, if—what’s that! Thunder!” 

So engrossed had the brilliant throng been in the dis- 
tinguished guests that they had scarcely noted how the 
sky had clouded. Now a peal of thunder crashed and 
reverberated overhead, and in a mere matter of seconds 
there descended not so much a shower as a deluge. The 
very house as they flew toward it was half obscured by 
a veil of water, rods of rain beating perpendicularly on 
silk hat and straw. Mrs. Dalcomb-Hepplewhite had only 
time to seize the potentate’s atm and exclaim: “Come! 
Allez!” before she was running with the other élite. 

“Kate!” cried Mr. Hepplewhite as she dashed. through 
the French window—“I say, my goodness gracious, why 
didn’t you bring in the Ahkoond?” 

The panting lady looked round her wildly. 

“Where—where is he?” she exclaimed. 

“Look!” he shouted 


HE élite of Tooting looked and beheld out in the 

middle of the lawn the group of Orientals standing 
unprotected in the downpour, talking with excited ges- 
ticulations. According to the evidence of several fellow 
guests, they had actually started for the house, and then, 
in response to a guttural noise made by their prince, had 
paused for this inexplicable consultation. 

“Umbrellas!” cried Mrs. Hepplewhite, “perhaps that’s 
what they are waiting for! Umbrellas, quick!” 

“It's all right, my dear,” said her husband, “they are 
going for the summer house.” 

At the further end of the garden was a thick grove of 
trees, and on the edge of this plantation stood a com- 
modious summer house. Toward this refuge they saw 
the Guttawutchans speed. Just as they reached it a 
vivid flash of lightning lit the darkened garden, and in 
that flash they caught their last glimpse of the Ahkoond. 
The summer house door shut upon the party, and with 
an easier mind their hosts waited for the storm to clear. 

It was about half an hour later that the sun burst 
forth and the guests ventured out of the house. But the 
summer house door remained closed. A very natural 
reluctance to disturb a monarch restrained the Ahkoond’s 
hosts from hastening his emergence; but when a quarter 
of an hour had passed and the scene remained shorn 
o. its brightest ornament, Mrs. Dalcomb-Hepplewhite 
ventured gently to knock upon the door. She got no 
answer. Then she respectfully tried the handle. The 
door was locked. 

“Tom!” she cried in a frightened voice. 

It was by a species of instantaneous instinct, as she 
23 (Concluded on page 46) 
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*? IDDAP, Henry George!” 
The brown mule switches his tail lazily over 
his back and cocks an ear. His driver swings 
a leg across the edge of the cart and flicks him lightly 
with an old whip. The road stretches white and sandy 
in the hot Alabama sunshine. On either side lie fields 
of potatoes, snap beans, and sugar cane, while back of 
these encircling the horizon rise majestically the long- 
leaved pines. From an unpainted shack at the roadside 
comes the sound of a woman’s voice. 

“Henry, Henry George, now hurry up or you'll be 
late for school.” Out from the doorway of the shack 
bounds a barefoot urchin. Hatless, coatless, clad in 
white blouse and blue overalls, unmindful of the hot 
sun, he scampers down the road, passing mule and 
driver, arriving breathless at the gate of a white-painted 
schoolhouse. At the gate he encounters another young- 
ster and hails him cheerily: 

“Hullo, Henry George.” 

The second boy replies in kind: 

“Hullo, Henry George.” 

It is a little startling at first, this prevalence of Henry 
Georges. The name held in reverence by sages and 
philosophers throughout the world is here a household 
word, bestowed indiscriminately and lovingly upon 
dogs, cats, horses, mules, and children. For down in 
this far corner are to be found the stanchest of the 
great economist’s adherents, the most faithful of his 
disciples, banded to give to the world a concrete ex- 
ample of the workings of his theories. On the southern 
coast of Alabama, skirting Mobile Bay and running back 
far into the depths of the forests of virgin pine, is the 
land they hold in trust for their people—Fairhope, the 
first and oldest single-tax colony in America. 


A TOWN THAT DIDN’T GROW AROUND THE DOLLAR 


O-DAY the town of Fairhope numbers some seven 

hundred souls. You who have watched the mush- 
room growth of cities in the West, where skyscrapers 
spring from the prairies and the desert of a year back is 
now a flourishing city with factories blowing their shrill 
whistles, trolley cars clanging, stately shops swinging 
their open doors to admit the hundreds hurrying here 
and there, field after field yielding as if to magic and 
in a night evolving into an urban street, will smile 
scornfully at seven hundred increase in population in 
seventeen years. But come to southern Alabama. Here 
lie towns of fifty inhabitants who slumber peacefully 
for ten years and then rouse themselves admiringly to 
behold the fifty-first arrive. On either side of Fair- 
hope are towns as old or older which have 
perhaps some hundred souls within their limits. One 
party of explorers who set out from Fairhope tell a 
tale of their discovery of the village of Sandy Point. 
They followed carefully the directions given, but found 
After driving aimlessly 


even 


no town. 


for an hour, they accosted a 
passer-by. 

“Why,” said he, “there is the 
town.” The travelers followed the 
pointed forefinger and then looked 
at each other in some confusion 
The town consisted of four houses, 
and they had driven through it 
three times! Fairhope, in south- 
ern Alabama, with its seven hun- 
dred inhabitants, is a town of re- 
markable growth, a prosperous 
village which can well look down 
upon its neighbors 

The ordinary town grows around 
the almighty dollar. Some advan- 
tage in manufacturing or in trans 
portation makes it a center; some 
industrial need holds its people 
together. But the town of Fair 
hope is the product of an idea, the 
result of a faith which draws its 





not-distant future our children may read in their primers 
the history of this experiment in freedom, the precursor 
of that greater liberty which men shall then enjoy. 

Seventeen years ago the founders of Fairhope, firm 
believers in the Georgian philosophy, cast about them 
for a means of demonstrating to the world the justice 
of their principles. They believed that the prevailing 
system of private ownership of land was responsible 
for extremes of wealth and poverty; that all great for- 
tunes have been built upon a monopolistic use of some 
natural resource, and that, therefore, the ownership of 
land is the root of all the economic and social evils 
from which the people are suffering. 


THE STRUGGLES OF THE PIONEERS 


N THEIR philosophy the land belongs to the people 

at large. The individual who wishes possession of a 
particular corner on which to build him a house or a 
shop is not to be denied the use of that corner, but he 
cannot own it. Instead, he may rent it by paying annu- 
ally into the common treasury its full annual value to the 
community in which it stands. This rental is to be used 
for the benefit of all the people, for public works and 
public improvements, in lieu of all other taxes, and so 
constitutes a “single tax.” Such a tax, assert the fol 
lowers of Henry George, will be sufficient to maintain 
all public utilities and to develop all natural resources 
Wealth will become more evenly distributed, and that 
great exploiter of the people, the landlord, will be 
done away with. 

To carry out such an idea in a country where prac- 
tically all land is privately owned would seem an im- 
possible feat, but the founders of Fairhope were not 
easily daunted. To acquire the right to use land they 
were forced to oppose their own principles by pur- 
chasing land, and thereby becoming themselves mem- 
bers of that very class of exploiters to which they 
proposed to put an end. They collected a little money, 
searched for a suitable site, and bought one hundred 
and fifty acres of land in a far-off corner where land 
values were practically nothing. This land they pro- 
posed to rent in the usual way to whomever desired 
it, but there their likeness to the ordinary landlord ended 
For they proposed to exact no penny of interest of the 
purchase money, but to use all of the rental exacted 
for the common benefit of those who lived or who 
should at any time come to live upon the land. The 
difficulties in the way of this plan seemed well-nigh 
insurmountable. The land they had chosen was im 
poverished, sandy, desolate; there was no promise of 
a reward for toil upon it other than a meager living. 
The rental value exacted could be but very small. The 
philosophy of Henry George made no provision for 
the paying of taxes imposed by another system of 
political economy, but the founders of Fairhope dis- 
covered that to remain true to 
their principle of “Single Tax” 
they must shoulder the payment of 
State and county taxes, road taxes, 
school taxes, poll taxes, and all 
the other assessments which Ala 
bama, probably the 


State in the 


taxed 
Union, saddles upon 
her people When from the 
rental which 
justly asked were deducted these 


most 


meager could be 
enforced payments, there remained 
for mutual benefit but a fraction 
of the earnings of mutually owned 
land, thus frustrating a full dem 
onstration of the benefits to be 
principle which 
they supported. And yet, with a 
full realization of the difficulties, 
they came—eight men, eight women, 


derived from the 


and nine children—twenty-seven 
souls in all. Minnesota, British Co 
lumbia. Pennsylvania, Ohio, Towa 


people to its confines without contributed to this small band 
promise of financial success or who, strangers to each other, were 
even ot occupation Save that united | ommon determination 
which the land offers to every to “get off the back of the ther 
comer ind forn in invisible ti The town bulletin board, where any towns fellow « I f he could not be in 
whicl lds them there In tl person may place a notice duced to get off theit vn 


There was little promise of success at first. The pio- 
neers found their hands full in endeavoring to extract 
enough produce from the soil to satisfy their appe- 
tites. Outsiders who joined the colony were mainly 
those just upon the brmk of poverty. Attracted by 
the promise of an indefinite lease of land at an annual 
rental of fifty cents an acre, they came; but finding 
the soil poor and having little or no capital with which 
to improve it, they drifted away discouraged. The 
founders of the colony incorporated, calling themselves 
the Fairhope Single-Tax Corporation, and through the 
generosity of friends and sympathizers in the North 
greatly increased their land holdings. But as all this 
éand carried State and county taxes, and but a small 
portion of it was rented, the colony remained land poor. 

Interest in the experiment, however, kept attracting 
newcomers. One of these found that Fairhope is the 
highest spot on the coast between Mobile and New 
Jersey, and that its elevation makes it a delightfully 
cool summer resort. The people of Mobile, profiting 
by this discovery, began 
to rent land and to build 
summer cottages along the 
bay shore. Visitors from 
the North discovered a de- 
lightful winter climate, 
cool, yet mild, with just 
enough frost to be stimu- 
lating, and before’ the 
astonished residents could 
find time to build ac- 





commodations for them, 
Northern tourists began to 
arrive in numbers. An in- 
dustry was created. Fair- 


hope became a resort town, 
and the running of hotels 
and boarding houses and 
the renting of furnished 
cottages began to be a 
profitable occupation. As 
an accompaniment to this 
industry, other industries 
grew. Fairhope residents 
started a sawmill, a brick 
mill, an ice plant, a cement 
plant, and several dairy 
farms in order that the 
growing number of tour- 
properly housed and fed. 

Both summer and winter visitors found that added 
to the attractions of climate were those of scenic beauty. 
\long the edge of the waters of the bay runs a stretch 
»f clean white sand. Back of this is a flat parkway, 
well wooded, and then some fifty yards from the water’s 
edge there rises abruptly a high bluff of red clay. Upon 
its precipitous sides holly trees and dwarf cedars find 
a foothold, while upon its summit rise the tall pines 
interspersed with great live oaks hung with mistletoe 
and that beautiful parasite, the Spanish moss. Standing 
upon this bluff the peculiarly clear atmosphere renders 
visible the city of Mobile, fourteen miles up the bay 











Girls helped to set posts for 
the street lights 


ists might be 


A SPOT RICH IN TRADITION AND IN BEAUTY 


ROM the bluff the ground rises gently, and wherever 
the hand of man has been 
woods, tall and odorous. 


stayed are the pine 
Here and there through these 
forests run deep gullies, walled with red clay and paved 
with white sand tradition that three 
when the Spaniards first came to 


There is a 
hundred years ago, 
America, they settled in this lovely spot and dug road- 
ways to the bay. Then they abandoned their settle 
ment because of the shallow channel. In the years 
that have passed, the wash has deepened the roadways 
Others declare that the tale of the Span- 
without foundation, and that only the 


into gullies 
iards is a myth 
1f God created such roadways. But the Fair 


hand 


hope children, reckless of their origin, have discovered 
there lightful places for play, for Indian powwows 
and pirates’ retreats, and for the execution of works 
of art \long the precipitous sides they run, until, 
seizing upon some narrow foothold, they will stand for 
hours intent upon a figure of a horse, dog, or dragon, 


easily modeled in the soft red clay 


Continued on page 44) 
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Tailoring Clothing 
Is‘A La Carte” Is Table D Hote” 


In planning his dress, as in planning his dinner, the fastidious man doesn't take 
what is ready, but orders what he wants, tallying the fabric with his taste, the pattern 
with his type, the cut with his fancy, the finish with his whim. You can do this in 


Kghn-Talored~Clothes 


$20 10$45 


At our Authorized Representative’s, with a menu of five hundred Autumn Patterns before you, you order 
your Suit or Overcoat tailored to your measure and to your taste just as you would order “‘a dinner after my 
own heart,” picking out only what appeals and skipping what repels. And—you get nothing that has staled 
through “simmering on the fire,’—nothing that has been prepared in bulk for the multitude. The clothes 
ordered just by you, just for you will have that intense individuality, which dissociates “a la carte” from 
“table d’hote” and tailoring from clothing. 


There is as much difference between our tailoring and some tailoring, as there is between tailoring and cloth- 
ing. In every part, process and performance ours is a personal tailoring service, dedicating a whole organization 
to the filling of your individual order. Thus, the garments are your counterpart-in-cloth with your personality 
bound up in them and breathing through them, defning and refining you, as only tailored-to-measure clothes can. 
To-day—go to our Authorized Representative and order your Autumn Suit or 
Overcoat “a la carte.” Our seal, pictured below, is in his window and on our 
label. It guarantees our tailoring, as though bond-backed. _ If you don’t know 
our Representative in your town, write to us for his name and for the Autumn 
Edition of “The Drift of Fashion,” the famous tailor-shop-in-print. Simply address 


Kahn lailoring Company 


of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Keep Your Feet Young 


As you step from beach to 
city sidewalk, from rug to 
hardwood floor, from youth 
to maturity, and from ma- 
turity to old age, you can 
always retain the springy step 
that leads to efficiency and 
success by wearing 


Q’Sullivan’s Heels 
of New Live Rubber 


Walking, doctors say, 1s 
splendid exercise—the easi- 
est, yet the ideal form of 
recreation for millions of 
people. But the 
also tell us that hard pave- 
flat-foot and 
nerve weariness. What 1s 
the solution?—O’Sullivanize! 


50c Attached 
At Any Shoe Store 


doctors 


ments cause 


Insist on O’Sullivan’s—The 
live rubber kind. 




















(Continued from page 21) 


\ changed Ludcroy, this! Krad looked 
on in helpless stupefaction. A_heart- 
| sickening sight in very truth it was— 
there in the dying, bloody rays of the 
| desert sun. 

“In semitechnical language,’ came Lud- 
croy’s voice quietly, “an ha-ha is a sunk 
wall, invisible till one has run foul of it. 
That’s what this was meant to be. Why, 
I led you chaps clear around it once!” 

Marty hopped from the stone, and Krad 
and he riveted their gaze upon it. A wall, 
unquestionably, it was! 

“Well,” Krad spoke up at last, “it serves 
us right, Marty. You know why. There’s 
been, from the very first, enough whining 
and questioning of good faith to dis- 
courage a dozen undertakings. H. Rand 
isn’t a gold brick; he’s—well, he’s just 
a plain brick.” 





EXT morning Krad awoke and sat 
up in alarm—to blink into the scared 
eyes of Marty Pring. 

The air was a-quiver with a musical 
note, rumbling and weird, like the distant 
beating of drums. 

They roused Ludcroy. 

“Bother!—the medajos,”’ laughed the 
ethnologist. He explained that the noise 
was caused each morning by the heated 
grains eddying about the sharp crests of 
the sand crescents. 

They spent the day resting beneath the 
tent. When nightfall brought a refresh- 
ing dew, however, they set eagerly to 
work, lighted by long candles stuck up- 
right in the sand. Considerable prelimi- 
nary digging here and there seeméd to 
support Ludcroy’s belief that the supposed 
temple lay in a natural hollow, now sand 
choked, around the inside of which ran 
the square rampart or ha-ha. They soon 
confined their operations, therefore, to the 
center of the enclosure. As a result, 
about midnight their picks encountered a 
level bed of limestone measuring fifteen 
by thirty feet—quite evidently a roof. 
Accordingly they commenced shoveling 
out the drift deposited against one of the 
end walls, and, just when the medajfos 
were beginning to hum, Krad uncovered 
with his spade a basalt monolith obstruct- 
ing a doorway. Working fast, they laid 
bare the whole facade, excavating back a 





bowl-shaped hollow which they named 
“the amphitheatre.” They then set up, 
still farther away, a small capstan that 


| they had brought along from the deck. 


This accomplished, they fled from the 


| mustering rays gladly enough into the 


shelter of the tent 

Long before sunset they renewed the 
attack The full glare of davlight en- 
abled them to perceive that the encrusted 
facade bore arabesque carvings and crude 
miniatures of llamas. Beneath the basalt 
barrier — which occupied the doorway 
snugly, except for a slight interval at 


| the top—they found three copper rollers 


These in turn rested on the amphithea 
tre floor—a great limestone flag that 
seemed to he continuous with the floor 
within. When, not without difficulty, they 
had attached their hawser to the stone 
barricade, Marty and Krad wound the 
capstan After the first strain of dis 
lodgment the stone rolled awav so easily 
that they hauled on the rope direct 


JYRING and Luderey 
taneous cry at what lay revealed 

1 blank wall of sand. Krad’s attention, 

however, was for the moment arrested 


, 
aised a. simul 


hv other disclosures. The jambs of the 


doorway, he now plainly saw, converged 


nward, as did the corresponding sides of 
the basalt barrier. On the other hand, t 


prevent the wedgelike stone trom bei 


pulled outward, its inmost or narrowest 


ng 


urface contained two great eyebolts of 
pper, obviously designed to receive a 
sshat He immediately discovered, in 
ample traces of such a crossbar in 
form of rotted fragments of wood 
keted between and behind the jambs 
Upon learning how very full of sand 
temple was, Marty, of course, wanted 

k down again; and he grumble 

g until his spade turned up a jeweled 
nser, when Krad thought the arrant 


ed-off would go lunatic 
see where I get that new Blériot 


lane,” Marty sang fatuously: 





| 
| The Leering Beast of Gold 
| 














girdle of precious metal, Ludcroy had 
picked up several uncut amethysts, and 
Marty had blundered upon an armlet of 
dubious value which he swore to be “of 
virgin gold.” 

The interior of the temple had, at the 
bottom, exactly the same dimensions as 
those of the roof outside, but measured 
considerably less at the ceiling, giving the 
inward-leaning walls a thickness of two 
feet. It was without windows and had 
only the single entrance. At the farther 
end of the chamber, five feet from the 
rear, they found a brazen tripod secured 
to the floor equidistant from the side 
walls. Deposited in the bottom was a 
residue, undoubtedly sulphur. But the 
blighting conviction settled on their 
brows: there was “nor hide nor hair” 
of a llama—golden, brazen, or woolly. 

Krad recovered from his dejection suf- 
ficiently to note that Ludcroy had been 
standing a long while before the brazier, 
frowning glypmly at the floor behind it. 
Behind the brazier four copper staples 
stuck two inches up from the flagging 
One pair was near the brazier; the other 
pair, farther toward the back wall by an 
equal distance. There was also a coppet 
rod or linchpin thrust through the eyes 
of the forward pair; a similar pin came 
a trifle short of connecting the rear ones 
as if it had been withdrawn and hastily 
reinserted. The significance of the sta 
ples leaped into Krad’s mind. When the 
Peruan priests had fled from the besieg 
ing Incas they had taken the sacred idol 
with them. 

“Say,” demanded Marty, “where’s that 
blamed golden calf of yours?” 

“Too late,” Ludcroy muttered sadly 
“by several hundreds of years.” 


ARTY lapsed into a sulk, clawing hi 

blond curls. “But then,” he rallied 
cheerfully, “we’ve made a pretty good 
haul as it is.” 

“T foncy, Pring, that the lot will as 
not more than two hundred pounds.” 

“Tt. can’t be!” quoth Marty with stun 
ning logic. “Why, the dinged expedition 
has cost more than that. Smash goes my 
monoplane—hang it!” He rolled over on 
the floor, groaning 

“It’s a blow all right,” sighed Krad 

“At any rate, there’s still the templ 
It’s a splendid recovery—a cropper, Philip 
The British Institution will want every 
ripping stone of it, by Jove! I can talk 
to the board now, and they'll jolly well 
hove to listen. But that lIlama—would 
hove made us rich. Oh, I can’t get over 
the bally beast, I simply can’t.” 

“It’s a shame!” exclaimed Marty. “A 
for those jewels, my share belongs to 
H. Rand—every cussed one!” 

“Same here,’ Krad agreed 

But Ludcroy shook his head, whe 
they all laughed to cover their feeli 
and filed out to pack up 

They abandoned almost everythin 
Marty refused to shoulder anything bhi 
the stones and gewgaws. He trampe: 
along, growing more peevish every minut 

“We've blammed; the whole thin 
been a confounded blam. We came f 
treasure; we come with trash. We're h 
dooed, I tell you! It’s what we « f 
desecrating’an altar to an unknow 2 

Shortly after sundown they re>.ed t 
arroyo. The Englishman, who haa 
spoken hitherto, abruptly halted 

“T’m going back.” ' 

They stared at him in the gather 
mists 


vet 
et 


“The fact is, l’'ve—an idea; and | 
I’m the greatest oss alive.” 

“Exactly my idea!” exploded Pr 
“There'll be an oss dead it you do.” 
“Why, Ludcroy,” Krad gasped, 

can’t mean ; 


‘ sking you chaps 


“I’m hardly 


with me.” His voice was quiet 
trained 
“But, old man,” Krad plead 
1 %4 f + ‘ ,”” 
uldn’t think of letting you 
“T must go! Something’s j 


me back!” 


YRING collapsed, then 


Krad protest d, argued, entr 


nearly an hour; but Ludet 
humbly resolute 
“How did those 1 
all he would say 
“T’ll tell you how,” spat Pri1 
tted and stunk out 
To this Ludecroy solem 
head. Krad looked down at Mart 
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The Season’s Smartest Shirts and Collars—with 


» | |) the PATENTED LION FEATURES—Cost You 
i | i No More than Ordinary Brands 


“A { HESE. distinctive LION styles are worn by the best dressers in this 

as country—the men who keep a little ahead of the crowd in matters 

of fashion. The latest LION productions are the last word in collar 

and shirt making so far as style goes, and the exclusive LION features 

we a ii appeal to alert men everywhere. Now is a good time to wear the new 

‘ § models. On this page are some shirt and collar facts you ought to know. 
ute. | = Read them and look over the illustrations with care. 


f | imi SIMPLEX, the shirt with the small bosom is preferred by _ ties. Made with the patented "Lock-that-Locks" and "Easy- 
ig men who want style and negligee comfort combined. The  Tie-Slide" space. EQUINOX is one-fourth inch lower. 

f “| . patented "Link-On" keeps Simplex snappy and stylish always. HARVARTON is a sort of formal-looking fold collar 

: For formal dress, MAC-HURDLE is the shirt you see at for every-day wear. This style with the distinct parallel 


th } ‘ fashionable gatherings. It fits beautifully—and the patented _lines is the favorite with college men. YALETON is just 


ee 


tape adjustment holds the bosom in place gracefullyat all times. 

As forcollars—you can wear any informal collar you like 
with SIMPLEX. ELKRIDGE is decidedly the newest 
design—the fold collar with the upper corners turning 
out to give the exceptional stylish effect of the "poke." 
YORKSHIRE on the same lines is a quarter inch lower. 

TRACTOR did much to bring the wing back into vogue. 
It is designed on handsome lines—made with the patented 
"Buttonless-Back" and "Slip-Over " button-holes—unusual 
comfort features. LEEDS is the same model a quarter 
inch lower. 

SERV ATOR is different from any other collar you see— 


cut back generously to show nicely the larger four-in-hand 


like it but lower. Both made with "Slip-Over" button-holes. 

NATIONAL and AMERICAN are two great "stand- 
bys"—hold their own, season after season. Easy to button 
with the "Slip-Over" button-hole and have generous space 
for the tie. 

WARDINE is a high "poke" with all the dignity that 
full dress requires: With MAC-HURDLE shirt it is very 
attractive. The two lower heights, RUSHVILLE and 
NOTTER, are effective for formal wear and easy enough 
to suit any man. 

ALCO and CAPITOL are still the most called for collars 
made. EXPLORER is like ALCO but higher. WHITE- 
HOUSE is a higher height of CAPITOL. 


Look up the LION dealer today. He’s a man every careful dresser wants toknow. Ask him 
about these exclusive features in LION collars and LION shirts And whenever you buy 
a shirt or collar bear in mind that you find this little mark ¥ inside the real smart make. 


LION Shirts, $1.00 to $3.00 each. LION Collars, 2 for 25c. In Canada, 3 for 50c. ° 








fon pfhirts«é(ol/ars 


United Shirt & Collar Company, Makers, Troy, N. Y. 





WARDINE 









































Reg. U. S. Patent Office and Canada, 


The reinforced portion 
of these socks is a veri- 
tablemarvel of strength, 
Extends from the be- 
ginning of the toe, 
along the sole to 
and including the 
heel and above dh 
the shoe line. The Old Way 
Yet such fine, soft yarns are used to 
build the reinforcing of Bachelors’ 
Friend Hosiery that only electric 
light can bring it out. 


Foot-strong, silk-soft, cool, dressy. 
Sizes from 9’s to 12's. All 
the leading colors. 


Any Quality $1 a box 


Box of 4 prs. guaranteed 4 mos. 
Box of 3 prs. guaranteed 3 mos. 
Box of 2 prs. guaranteed 2 mos. 
SPECIAL—Lightest weight 
guaranteed gauze hose 
made — box of 3 pairs guar- 
anteed 3 months. 


+ i 


Buy a box of Bachelors’ 
Friend Hosiery and give 
your feet a treat and your 
pocketbook a rest. If 
unable to get them from 
your dealer, order direct, 
giving size and color. 


JOSEPH BLACK 
& SONS CO. 
York, Pa. 









E hn world wears Walk-Overs—for a very 
good reason. In eighty-four countries of the 
civilized globe the word Walk-Over stands for shoe 
quality of the highest order. 












More than seventeen thousand pairs of Walk-Overs are 
bought every day because of that quality. Their superiority 
of style and fit is a matter of Walk-Over principle. 












Standard prices $4.50 and $5.00. Some grades are 


less, some more; and all are good. 


Exclusive Walk-Over stores 
or agencies are established in all 
cities and towns of the United 






















States and in the pnncipal cities 
of the world. S| 


Test these shoes by a visit to 
your local Walk- Over dealer. 
See how they fit and feel. 


GEO. E. KEITH 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Walk-Overs 
for Men and Women 





b Ps Campello (Brockton) 
Mass. 




















The 


( Continued from page 26 


“N-not me!” Marty forbade. “You've 
got your rind! Back to that punk layout 
again? Taboo! Not on your life. If 
ever I get out of these sun-cursed bad 
lands He arose defiantly 

Of course, Krad’s mind was made up, 
as both knew 

“Look here!” demanded 
fiercely that Pring winced 
will you stay in the boat?” 


Ludcroy, so 
“How long 


ARTY considered, sullenly fingering 

his round poll. “There’s water 
enough aboard to last one man three 
days. Let’s see—to-day’s Monday. Bar- 
ring a broken neck in that infernal river 
bed, I oughta get there before daylight 
or, say, at four o’clock. Tell you what 
I'll do: I'll keep anchor watch and stag 
nate in that boat just two and a half 
days from that hour. Not a minute later, 
though; I can’t put out from that rocky 
inlet in the dark; can I? Say, wait—” 

They waited 

“I think per’aps I’d better 4tay till 
four o'clock the next morning Hang 
it! that'll mean a fifteen-hour Apassage 
without water Hold on!" he Broke off 
again; “that won’t do anyway—#’s Fri 
day, and none of the motor racers or 
planemen ever start anywhere on Friday.’ 

“Oss!” blurted Ludcroy, turning away 
with an oath, the only one Krad ever 
heard from his lips 

“You stay, Marty,” he interceded, “until 
Thursday afternoon at four. That'll give 
us sixty hours. Now swear!” 

“IT swear I'll do it, Phil. But what if 
you don’t get back? Mind you, it’s to 
Payta, then, for water; I've got to have 
water—all of us have.” 

“How much 
asked Ludcroy 

“Half a cask, nearly six days’ 


water in camp?” Krad 


supply 


“Very well It’s settled Don’t you 
fret, Marty, we'll be back.” 
“If we're not, you'll know something 


extraordinary hos happened. Act accord 
ingly. Here,’ Ludcroy went on, giving 
Pring his tubular flashlight and pedom 
eter. “Follow the rim until you hove 
gone twelve miles; then turn into the 
arroyo, look sharp, and keep to it.” 
“Don’t say I didn’t warn you,” called 
Marty, backing into the darknes “Hi 
you fellows don’t keep your eyelids high 
you'll be up against it 
The ethnologist led off, and Krad fell 
in wearily They entered the temple 
about the time Marty must have reached 


proper.’ 


| the Pisary With a dozen consume 


candles they lit up the interi 
began at once to 
floor. Krad was so 


that he paid little attentior 


examine the Va int 
1 1 _ 
sleepy and wort 


realized that the other had 


heavily on the flagging Kr 
and fell to blinking stupidly at the adole 
fretwork of the walls, sensing dt 


that the hot tallow of the candle 
was running down over | 
Suddenly every candle went out. Ki: 
heard a hoarse cry, felt a concussion 
air, and a stinging shower of sand 
fumbled for a match and moved cau 
tiously rearward When he had passed 
the middle of the chamber he stopped 
lifting the taper high He nearly let g 
the candle as he shrank nvulsively bacl 
Ludcroy was gone; but tl 


ls fingers 


| place, stood the golden 


N§ ER—until then ad | p Krad 
really felt the cold paraly fa 


H | great fear. He had ser t 
sense enough, t iW Back 
ing guardedly away, with | s stead 
fast upon the horrible thing e flo 
dered about in an attempt to relight 
other candles, making 
deed, for he wa 
jelly 
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Now there is a limit to human emo- 
tion. Krad stood, therefore, limply in 
the doorway. The candles still flickered, 
but the llama had disappeared. 

This did not strike him as being at 
all astonishing. He just took for granted 
that his faculties had deserted him—and 
stared 

Then he heard a stifled groan 

“My God! man,” he choked, 
are you?” 

“l’m down,” 
filtered up 

To be sure, it had occurred to him 
that Luderoy might be beneath, but an 
How? had baffled further 


“where 


Luderoy’s cheering words 


impassable 
speculation. 

“Are you hurt? 

“Wait.” 

Krad obeyed, and was beginning to 
grow very uneasy when a footstep out 
side startled him, and the ethnologist 
came through«the door with a smoking 
candle in his hand 

Krad hugged Ludcroy to him, bloody 
face and all. He then fetched water and 
bandages 

“Where's the llama?” he asked breath- 
lessly 

“T turned it under again.” 

Presently Ludcroy led him to the back 
of the chamber and pointed to the for 
ward end of the slab, where stood the 
brazier—a slab that looked and measured 
exactly like the other ten in the floor 
“Now,” said he, “you stand on that side, 
as I’m standing here. Rest your foot on 
the slab like this—be careful! There 
When I give the word, throw your whole 
weight on that foot—then jump away.” 


Have you a light?” 


RAD pushed as directed and sprang 
sidewise to the wall. The front end 
of the slab sank with the brazier, the 
rear end containing the staples rose, and 
the stone, turning forward, pivoted com 
pletely over about its middle. There 
again the llama stood and leered directly 
into the shaft of light entering at the 
door 
With his pockets full of candles Krad 
followed Ludcroy from the temple across 
the sand heap to an opening covered by 
a cracked lid of stone The larger piece, 
that remained in position, was still con- 
cealed by a thin layer of sand. Ludcroy, 
down underneath, had seen a feeble glim- 
mer of daylight, and had pushed the 
smaller fragment up 





“Heaven knows how you managed it, 
H. Rand Chat piece we igh e 

Pity we didn’t discover thi place 
vefore,” Ludcroy interrupted, crawling 
lown. “It’s actually cool in here.” 

Krad slid after him, into a sand-glutted 

sagewa They followed its declining 

eth until they came to an upright bar 
‘f copper. That lever, the means pro 


ided for poking the llama back under 
igain, was the crudest sort of mechanism, 
but durable. Squeezing past it, Krad 
found himself in a pit some ten feet 
below the temple floor Overhead, the 
llama slab was visible, and the staples 
in their true relation to the scheme; also 
the metal axles, with the sockets they 
turned in. There was less sand here; yet 
nough that Ludcroy’s cushioned fall had 
resulted in nothing worse than a period 
F insensibility 


The walls were yellow with sulphur in 


rustations \ search under the sand re 
ed more charred sulphur and trace 
vhat Ludcroy declared to be bone ash 
Krad doubted not in the least that if they 
id d v le € l€ N yuld have encoun 
red a ck bed of calcined human bones 
He st | there, lost in a mental reen 
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‘The Deadly Parallel’’ 


A True Story of Union Suits 


All standards are fixed by comparisons. The best of its kind can only be determined by comparing 


it with things of a like nature. 


In this manner it is an easy matter to demonstrate the 


ecided su 


riority of the Klosed-Krotch Union Suit over all other union suits manufactured, and to prove that 


imitations are not as good as the genuine and there cannot be “something just as go 
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Piceed 


This shows the old open-crotch union suit compared 
with the genuine Klosed-‘{rotch Union Suit. Notice 
the perfect fit in the seat—no drawing or bunching. 
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The imitation closed-crotch and the genuine Klosed- 

Krotch. ote the opening through the seat as com- 

pared with the comfortable opening on one side and 
running down the leg. 


First, consider the old open- 
crotch union suit, as shown in 
the first illustration. “The open- 
ing down the front of the gar- 
ment extends right through the 
crotch and partly up the back. 
Every time the wearer moves the 
edges of this opening have free 
play through the crotch, causing 
great discomfort. ‘lhen, 
the buttons between the legs rub 
and chafe the wearer. Often- 
times they become undone or 
fall off, leaving loose folds of 
the garment between the legs, 
causing that part of the garment 
to bunch up and the seat to gap 
open and adding still further to 
the discomfort of the wearer. 
‘The edges of the seat opening 
being parallel with the center of 
the seat, draw into the seat and 
bind, causing congigerable annoy- 
ance. gs 


too, 


The genuine Kifised-Krotch 
Union Suit absolutely overcomes 
every one of these objections. 
The crotch is closed like a pair 
of drawers. ‘The seat opening 
runs down into one leg entirely 
out of the way of the crotch and 
the crease of the seat. ‘here are 
no free edges to work back and 
forth, to bind and chafe—no 
buttons to pinch the wearer, and 
drawing into the seat is abso- 
lutely impossible. 


The imitation of the Klosed- 
Krotch Union Suit, shown in 
the second illustration, is simply 
the old union suit with crotch 
partially closed. This semi-closed 


”? 


crotch is made by just partly sewing together in the crotch the edges of the open- 
ing. Such a garment has practically every objection there is to the open crotch 
—chafing, binding, edges rolling into bunchy folds, seat drawing and gaping open. 
This is impossible in the Klosed-Krotch Union Suit. The crotch being closed 
and knitted into the garment, gives adequate support, prevents chafing and binding 
and the seat opening running down into one leg prevents any rolling up or bunch- 
ing to cause discomfort when the wearer is sitting down. 


Then there is the “drop-seat’’ union suit, as shown in the third illustration. 
The position of the buttons high up on the waist line makes it awkward to fasten 
them. ‘he hands must be twisted 
around to get at the buttons and 
buttonholes. As with shirts and 
drawers, there is the same an- 
noyance, caused by the tendency 
of the shirt to slip up. “hen, 
too, when the person stoops, or 
is seated, the garment stretches 
in the seat, leaving slouching 
folds for the wearer to sit upon. 
If the buttons come undone, or 
drop off, the flap falls down, 
causing the greatest discomfort. 





‘These conditions cannot exist 
in the Klosed-Krotch Union 
Suit. The flap cannot fall down. 
Even if you fail to button it, the 
perfect fitting flap, with rein- 
forced margin, is so shaped and =U 
knit that any fullness is drawn 
to one side. The button is easy 
to get at and in such a position 
that it is impossible to sit upon it. 














The old-fashioned “drop-seat’”’ union suit and the per- 
fect Klosed-Krotch Union Suit. Observe the smooth 
fit of the latter as compared with the other’s thick folds 
around the waist. Study the difference as to buttons, 


Is it any wonder that men who seek underwear comfort are now buying Klosed- 
Krotch Union Suits? j 


You, too, can secure absolute comfort in underwear if you buy the genuine 
Klosed-Krotch Union Suit. Be sure to get the genuine. Don’t be lured into 
buying imitations. Don’t be misled by the dealer who offers you “‘something just 
You can and should get the genuine Klosed-Krotch and there is no 
reason on earth for you to accept substitutes. Look for the Klosed-Krotch 
label in every garment and on it the words © Patented Oct. 18, 1910.” 


as good, 


WHITE CAT Klosed-Krotch union suits 


(Patented) 


With the seat opening running down into one leg 
The Genuine Klosed-Krotch Union Suit (spelled with two K’s) 





This shows the Klosed-Krotch—smooth, comfort- 

able and elastic, just like drawers. No bunching, 

pulling in, binding, gaping or chafing. The usual 
three buttons in the crotch are eliminated. 


Ask your dealer to show you White Cat Klosed-Krotch Union Suits and look for this White 
Cat in the label. If he does not carry them, write to 


COOPER UNDERWEAR COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 





Smooth, well fitting and comfortable over the 

The seat can’t gap open, fall down or roll 

up. Far more convenient than the old-fashioned 
drop seat or open crotch. 


hips. 











Comfortable, standing or sitting. No bunching 

or double thickness of edges to sit upon. The one 

button is easy to get at—no strain upon it or dan- 
ger of sitting on it. 

































Use 


MENNENS 


SHAVING CREAM 


which contains no free caustic, and 
enjoy a coo/, comfortable shave. 





“Awful Smart” 


Your Shaving Soap Did It 





That 


The free caustic found 
its way into the pores of 
your skin and that terri- 
ble smarting and draw- 
ing sensation resulted. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream makes 


For sale everywhere, 25c’ 


Sample Tube Free 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


a lather which requires 2o “rubbing 
in’’ to soften the beard. You /ather 
and then you shave. 
and does away with tender faces. 


Saves time, 
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And the booklet 


Waltham 


(Fill in coupon below, cut off, and mail today) 


OFFfice OF INFORMATION 
tcH Co Waltl 


Isn’t there something _ 
youd like to know about watches ? 


Do you know that we have a department especially for you ? 
We call it the “Office of Information.” 
buying a watch, or telling you how to take care of the one you 
have, this department will be glad to help you 


Whether it is about 


and all their services 
Do not hesitate to call on them for advice, whether your 
watch is a Waltham or not. 

Now they are especially anxious to send you a new booklet 
about the Waltham ‘‘Riverside’’ Watches. 
is a medium price, common-sense, reliable movement—‘‘pre- 
cisely right’’ for men and women who want a refined accurate 
watch at a moderate cost. 
mighty interesting reading. 

New improvements in watch making, how to choose a watch, and many 
other points you can learn just by dropping us a line. 

3efore you go to a store to even look at watches, 
Information for pointers which will enable you to purchase intelligently. 
not think of buying a watcli until you get this up-to-date information. 

Please write for the booklet; it is sent without charge. 
or write a letter if you prefer. 


Waltham Watch Company 


The ‘‘Riverside’”’ 


(it’s free) is 


write to our Office of 


Do 


Send the coupon, 


Mass 
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copper pins, that it was hollow. ‘“Good- 
ness knows!” Krad exclaimed, “the sides 
are thick enough—if of the right stuff.” 
Just to convince him, Ludcroy applied an 
acid test. Here was the golden fleece in- 
deed—rarer than ever a Jason knew. 

Big round eyes were set into its head 
Rubbed of their tarnish, these proved to 
be brilliant emeralds. And when they 
rocked the figure to and fro, something 
swashed about inside. A close inspec- 
tion showed that the udders, now evi- 
dently clogged, were silvered with the 
unmistakable amalgam that mercury pro- 
duces. They concluded that a slender 
inverted jar must be fixed within. Thus 
was the llama tradition literally verified. 
A potent draft, truly! 

There was little to do in preparation 
for the return journey. By nine o'clock 
next morning they were six miles on 
their way. What followed, Krad was un- 
able to comprehend otherwise than with 
that vague discontinuity one experiences 
in dreams. 


pUDCROY had glanced at him anx- 
iously several times, when, in alarm, 
he brought the carreta to a standstill. 

“Keep going,” Krad faltered; “it will 
pass.” 

His condition—that of trembling ver- 
tigo—puzzled and dismayed him. This 
would never do, he gritted desperately. 
It was too preposterous—now that the 
prize was theirs, when victory lay so 
surely before them. 

He was mildly surprised to find him- 
self under the carreta, to feel Ludcroy 
wetting his lips, fanning him with his 
helmet. He tried to rise—and knew that 
he hac fallen back into Ludcroy’s arms. 

His confused senses soon conveyed to 
him the fact that he was lying on the 
jolting carreta beside the rough box from 
which protruded the legs of the idol. 
Later he became aware that he was within 
the temple, that a tall figure was pacing 


back and forth, back and forth, in the 
dim light. He watched it curiously for a 
time. 

“The one weak link, the one weak 


link!” the tall man repeated despairingly, 
tugging at his mustache. 

Krad thought this speech rather queer, 
and asked if Ludcroy meant him. The 
Englishman stepped quickly to where he 


lay. 

“My poor chap,” came his words in 
rapid apology. “We must hove other 
medicines and—” 

“Never mind,” Krad murmured. “I’m 


better. We'll start early to-morrow 
morning.” 
“Ah, but—to-morrow morning Pring 


will be jolly close to Payta.” 

When Krad slowly understood that a 
night had intervened since his seizure, he 
was as startled as a half-conscious man 
could be. “Which means that he leaves 
at four to-day—Thursday ?” 

Gravely the other nodded. 

“Ludcroy, what ails me? 
to know.” 


I've a right 


HE kneeling man hesitated. “Thermic 

fever. What am I to do, old chap? 
If you could only stand it alone for a— 
a few hours. There’s everything in the 
medicine cabinet in the saloon.” 

“What time is it?” Ludcroy’s watch 
registered two hours of noon. Krad tried 
to grasp the alarming significance of this, 
but his ideas coordinated feebly: “You 
know best—I’ll have to get along.” 

The ethnologist placed biscuit and 
water within Krad’s reach, and presently 
stood above him with a bundle on his 
back. Krad took his extended hand 
weakly. He tried to move his lips. His 
eyes must have spoken in their stead, for 
Ludcrey pressed his fingers tenderly in 
acknowledgment; and when he _ smiled 


down, Krad saw that he smiled through 
tears 
“Be brave, brave! dear chap 


\ belated realization of what Ludcroy 
was attempting smote the prone man, and 





he opened his eyes to dissuade him. The 
Englishman was gone 

Then, in a lucid flash, there 
him a fear so overwhelming as to 
born of sure foreknowledge: that 
last he should ever see of 
Ludcroy 

When his mind cleared again, darkness 
had fallen. Without attempting to sit up, 
he lit one of the candles. He tremblingly 
drank a little of the water—and_ spilt 
more, which was a perilous thing to | 


came to 
seem 
was 


the poor 


ave 


(ET TT se 


* himself. 


The Leering Beast of Gold 


Continued from page 28 ) 


done. He looked at his watch, and as it 
ticked away the silence he listened, know- 
ing that Ludcroy had now either suc- 
ceeded or failed. 

Day came. An abatement of tempera- 
ture had left his brain sharper, his body 
weaker. He tried to rise. The candle 
had. burned out; the watch still ticked. 

Forty miles in six hours—twelve of 
them in the arroyo! Was it within hu- 
man power? What if Ludcroy had missed 
the Pizarro—had he attempted to return 
up that dangerous arroyo in the dark? 
Of course!—and Krad bitterly reproached 
Time wore away, his courage 
with it. He succumbed at last to weak 
tears of anguish not on his own account. 
Ah, not that. What would he not have 
given to know that his friend was safe! 
For he loved the man with that infre- 
quent male love of one man for another. 
What kindljness Ludcroy had shown— 
what patience and pluck! Unselfish he 
was; yet as true to self as the plummet 
is true to the nadir. 

At midnight Krad awoke, damp with 
cold perspiration. Where was Ludcroy? 
He staggered from his cot—the inverted 
rough box quilted over with tent cloth— 
and ran against something. He groped 
for a candle. It was the llama. He 
pulled away the canvas with which Lud- 
croy had covered it. Not a pleasant sight 
to meet a sick man’s gaze—the hard, 
baleful glitter of those green eyes. He 
thought of the crumbled remains beneath 
in the pit, and shuddered. Then ever so 
faintly, yet distinctly, came the message: 

“T’m down!” 

He stared at the leering image in help- 


less terror. He stumbled toward the 
door; halfway he fell. 
AYLIGHT streamed through the 


door. He heard the drumbeat of 
the medajios; and he lay there for a time 
singing that ridiculous rime: 


Do, ra, me, do, me, sol, fa— 
There he sits on the stone ha-ha. 


Suddenly he stopped. 

“T’m down!” 

He reached for the broken handle of a 
spade and gained his feet. He climbed up 
out of the amphitheatre and tottered over 
the sand heap, searching wildly every- 
where. When he fell with weakness the 
words would come again, and he would 
reel on. He even went out on the white, 
glaring surface of the desert. How he 
got back he did not know. 

He lost all reckoning of time after that. 
He still continued to hear the words, min- 
gled with others; and he heard his name 
called. He imagined all sorts of absurd 
things—that Ludcroy’s ghost had come to 
haunt him; that, covetous of the booty, 
the Englishman was dodging here and 
there, baiting him on to death through 
exhaustion. And all the while his tor- 
tured brain fought to retain the former 
image of him unsullied. Once he found 
himself out on the sand heap with a 
lighted candle. A crunching tread sounded 
behind him; nothing was there, of course; 
with thirst and the rest he was far gone 
mentally. Then he fled, for good and all. 
With a strength that madness lent, he 
pulled the barrier stone into the doorway, 
thrust a capstan bar through the eye- 
bolts, and fell senseless 

How long that interval of coma lasted 
is beyond knowing. He was roused to 
momentary consciousness by a sound 
the sound of hoarse breathing behind the 


barrier stone. Suddenly Ludcroy’s voice 
rose in agony: 

“Oh, God, hove mercy! He’s dead! 
dead !” 

Then, Krad would have sworn, the 
llama opened its mouth and let out a 


hideous bleat. 

\ HEN Marty Pring and the others 
including a physician—came with 

help from Payta, they shook the barrier 

stone until the bar slipped from the eye- 


bolts. They found Krad seated in the 
rough box, as in a boat. The broken 
spade handle he seemed to be using as an 
oar; from time to time he would lift it 
and feebly beat the prostrate llama. Curi- 
ously, he was dimly aware of all this; 
but the inhibitory will was paralyzed 
They nursed him, and slowly body 
and mind _ responded For hours he 
would lie in the half light of the tem- 
ple, perplexed, saying little, but think- 
ing, thinking And always Marty sat 
near, watching him anxiously 
wal : coeiemememmemmenan tl 
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—that, for more than 52 years, 
has made ‘“‘Bull” Durham the 
best-selling tobacco. 

There are plenty of smokes that 
cost much less. And plenty that 


cost just the same. Some tobac- 
cos cost more—much more. 


But, regardless of price, 


GENUINE 


BULL 
DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


goes right along—outselling all 
other high-grade tobaccos com- 
bined. 


Perhaps half of ‘‘Bull’? Durham 
smokers are men to whom price 
is hardly an object 

For every year its sales keep on growing 


in exclusive clubs, hotels and cafés—just as 
they do in the small country stores. 





The rich men who smoke it and the 
poor men whosmoke it, deliberately choose 
‘Bull’? Durham because it pleases them 
better than any other tobacco. 


It’s mild—it has a deep, rich, mellowness 
of flavor—a peculiar, delicious fragrance 
that is all its own. And it’s pure—as pure as 
the sunshine and dew and air which grow it. 


If you’ve never tried, it’s worth finding 
out if all of these men are mistaken. Find 
out to-day at the first smoke-place you 
come to. 
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On the fifth day he suddenly turned his 
| head, and in a hushed voice entreated: 
“Did—you find him?” 


“You'd better sleep now, Phil, old 
ellow. fs 

“Ludcroy ? Ludcroy ?” he insisted fiercely 
Marty wavered, dettion a_ helpless 


glance toward the door. “We—followed 
tracks in the sand, Phil—tracks like—like 
a crawling man would leave. They ran 
round and round the temple and over to 
the tunnel. We—” 

“Out with it!—the worst!” 

“He lay just inside,” Marty strove to 
comply. “His body was almost naked, his 
knees were padded with rags, one shin 
was broken, and—and— Oh, please now, 
Phil! Quick, doctor! Médico! médico!” 

A figure darkened the doorway. “Por 
Dios! Qué es esto?” 

“He says he'll see—in spite of us,” 
panted Marty. 

Out of the confusion of tongues arose 
a confusion of wits worse confounded. 
Appeals, protests—the struggling patient 
was deaf to all. 


The Leering Beast of Gold: 


(Concluded from page 30) 


Now the little Paytan doctor must have 
pesceived that nothing less than visual 
shock would serve to allay the crisis 
He presently nodded to Marty, and each 
took an arm. 

Retween the two Krad staggered out 
cyer the sand heap, while the four ex- 
ciied portadores canopied him from the 
hot sky. Gently they lowered him in. 

The form of Ludcroy lay upon a couch 
of heaped-up sand. Krad pushed away 
the supporting hands. A great sob tore 
his throat. Down into the opening peered 
the fortadores, swarthy-visaged, teeth 
glister .ng. 

The face was covered by a square of 
wet gauze. Morbidly fascinated, Krad 
put forth a trembling hand. He drew the 
cloth away. 

The blue eyes came open. 

“Philip!” 

Rand 

With a joyful cry Krad sank to his 
knees into the Englishman’s arms. Marty 
and the Peruvians were a crowd; they 
accordingly dispersed. 
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the amount that 
or material, exce 
ring. k 

Payments am@@@tting to $09,934.78 were 
made to the Hur Heating Company for 
taking down and putting up steam pipes at 
the water-pumping station. This amount 
was paid in twenty-five different install- 
ments. Of these installments, eighteen 
were over $240 and under $250 (one was 
$249.24, within 76 cents of the limit). All 
of the items but four were paid within the 
same year. Warrants succeeded one an 
other in numerical order. For instance, 
M. Kantrowitz was paid vouchers Nos. 
1338, 1330, and 1340, for repairing skylight 
| and roof of Public Bath No. 1, in the re- 
|spective sums of $244.54, $249.26, and 


y be charged for work 
the conscience of the 





$249.10, all on the same day. And thus 
the course of graft in Albany runs: 
through the Tenderloin; in and about 


gambling houses; in streets, alleys, and 
sewers; over skylights and roofs, even to 
the tips of the lightning rods; in and out 
of the banks and trust companies; into 
mangers and horse stalls; to the pumping 
stations of the water system; into the fire 
| houses, and up into the flagstaffs (repairs 
of one flagstaff cost $430.64, in three sepa 
rate installments) ; out to the doorstep of 
Barnes’s bungalow; down into the fur- 
naces of the schoclhouses; and into the 
paint on the public buildings. (Vouchers 
numbered from 6100 to 6108, inclusive, were 
a issued on the same day, and all under 

250 each, for renovating the headquarters 
of the Board of Education in the City 
Hall. They amounted to $1,038.67.) 





WHAT PUBLIC OFFICE IS FOR 


OURT attendaifts were paid for their 

presence at tw@ three, and four courts 
at one and the ‘gate time. Within one 
period of ninetcemeany®, one court attend- 
ant was paid $3 a @ay for forty-two days 
as an attendant upon four different courts 
He was an ubiquitous official, for the 
record shows that while he was attending 
court in Cohoes and drawing a salary, he 
was also atténding court in Albany and 
salary. At the same time 
he was receiving $1,500 a year as an under- 
|sheriff. Some of these court attendants 
drew pay for serving on Sundays, Thanks- 
giving, and the Fourth of July. There 
were not enough regular court days to go 
around among the ring. This graft be- 
|came so succulent that some one got the 
Legislature to allow ten extra deputy 
sheriffs for Albany County 
| The sheriff gets.twenty cents a mile for 
taking one prisoner to the penitentiary ; 
thirty-five cents a mile for two prisoners; 
forty cents a mile for three prisoners; and 
twelve cents a mile each for four or more 
prisoners. The law further provides that 
| “all the convicts who = © be sentenced to 
|imprisonment in the same State prison, at 
lone session of a pence court, shall be 
transported at the same time, unless the 
court shall expressly direct otherwise.” 
{But between political friends in Albany, 
\the law, like the Constitution, is a what 
}not. Anyone who wanted to make a trip 
Dannemora Prison was made a guard 
excursions of the sheriff's friends, 
which Pave ] 
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them a pleasure trip and the 


Mr. Barnes of Albany 


(Continued from page 11) 


sheriff a stipend, were quite frequent. On 
November 6, 1909, for instance, seven pris- 
oners and seven friends of the sheriff 
made this trip, and the sheriff collected 
the twenty cents a mile for each prisoner 
instead of the twelve cents a mile provided 
by law; and the sheriff claims that the 
judge in each instance “expressly directed” 
him to transport the prisoners separately. 
It is pretty safe to say that these prisoners 
were not more dangerous to the commu- 
ity than the grafters who were looking 
after them. For four years the sheriff 
received over $2,000 for transporting con- 
victs to prison. This amount is large, con- 
sidering the number of criminals whose 
indictments are annually dismissed on mo- 
tion of the District Attorney. When the 
sheriff was asked by the Senate investigat- 
ing committee if his method of transport- 
ing convicts was not rather expensive to 
the State, he replied: “That’s what you get 
the office for.” 


PARNES’S PRINTING GRAFT 


cy July 15, 1908, bonds of the city of 
\ibany to the amount of $300,000 were 
ssued and sold. Of this amount $250,000 
were deposited in the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Albany, of which trust company 
both Mayor McE wen and Corporation 
Counsel Andrews of Albany are directors, 
and $50,000 were deposited in the Com- 
mercial Bank of Albany. The bonds bore 
interest at the rate of four per cent. The 
Union Trust Company paid the city three 
per cent interest, and the Commercial Bank 
paid two per cent interest. On October 11 
I91I, there was a balance on hand of this 
fund amounting to $181,026.71 During 
these years the city was making the Union 
Trust Company a loan of the money and 
receiving three per cent interest, while i 
was paying’ four per cent. The city also 
had on deposit in the Union Trust Com- 
pany a large amount of money, which 
contrary to law, was unsecured by the de* 
posit of negotiable securities. 

Of the three large printing estab- 
lishments in Albany, Mr. Barnes owns a 
majority of the stock of one, has a fourth 
interest in another (a present to him, as it 
is alleged, for his political “pull”), and re- 
ceives a tribute from the third equal to the 
royalty popular authors receive from their 
“best sellers.” The “Argus” is a Demo- 


cratic paper. It is published by the Argus 
Company. This company does the printing 
work for the Common Council of Albany, 
and pays the Albany “Evening Journal” 


(Barnes’s company) twenty-five per cent 
of what it work awarded 
without public bidding, and fifteen per 
cent of what it receives for work awarded 
by public bidding An employee of the 
Argus Company reluctantly testified that 
“Mr. Barnes dictated where the printing 
goes, and that the ‘Argus’ gives up to the 
‘Journal’ in order to obtain the printing.” 
The Argus Company does not, of course, 
do the work at a loss; on the contrary, 
it is paid handsomely. In other cities of 
the State certain tax lists are required to 
be printed six times; in Albany they are 
required to be printed twelve times. The 
Argus ( 
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ympany prints one hundred copies 
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To Young Men—And All Men 


F you like Good Clothes, and are willing to pay a fair price for them, 
just bear in mind this name: “Schloss-Baltimore.” It stands for 
more than you ve been used to getting for your money; a fact 

that’s worth remembering. 





When we say Schloss Clothes are better than others you can buy, that 
statement’s either true, or it isnt. We believe it is teue;—and ff it is, you 
ought to buy them. At least you ought to know.—lIt’s easy to find out. 


“SCHLOSS- BALTIMORE CLOTHES” 


are sold in nearly every city in the country. You can get them; and you ought to. 
You'll find they have a certain styling, fit and finish most unusual; that they're very 
carefully made; that they keep their looks and shape. All this is sure, and guar- 
anteed; yet they cost no more than others. 


A. line to us will bring our nearest dealer's name; our Style-Book, too. Better 
get it. It shows what's best to wear this Fall,—the illustration here is one of 
many. Send for it now;—the name, again, is “Schloss of Baltimore.” 


SCHLOSS @res. & CQ. 


Baltimore New York Boston 
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GLOVES 
Sor Gentlefofk. 


HERE’S comradeship to a good—we said good—Glove. It 

chums with you—walks with you—almost talks to you. 
Ripening, it grows softer to the touch. Seasoning, it grows mel- 
lower to the eye. Even scuffed and scarred, you are loath to part 
with it. It entwines itself around you like a friend. ‘That’s a good 


Glove and that’s D. & P. Gloves for Gentlefolk. 


‘They wear out, but they take their time about it.” They 
soften and “‘smarten” with use. They are made of the choicest part 
of the choicest leathers—the very /Jower of the tanneries. ‘They are 
| made for gentlefolk 4y gentlefolk—by workers who idolize and 
| idealize Gloves and who put their heart into their art. 


And—D. & P. Gloves for Gentlefolk are 
HA guaranteed. The binding ¢ juarantee you get 
WT with every pair reads: ‘This pair of Gloves is 
| guaranteed not to rip. Should they give out 
in the seams, return to The Dempster & Place 
Co., G nga N. Y., with this ticket and a 
ne w pair o of gloves will be furnished free of charge ’”’ 


Instead of asking for ‘‘Gloves”’ at the Glove 
Counter, ask for D. & P. Gloves and make sure 
that ““D. & P.” is stamped inside the wrist. $1.50, 
$2, $2.50 and upward. If your regular dealer 
can’t supply you, write to us for the name 
of a dealer near you and for our Glove Book A 
from which you can order by mail. Address 


Che Dempster & Place Cu. 


Gloversville, N. Y. 
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Mr. Barnes: of Albany 


Concluded from page 32 


of the proceedings of the City Council; 
then it keeps its type standing, puts at the 
top the name of the Journal Company, 
and allows Barnes to sell to the city when- 
ever it wants extra copies. The city offi- 
cials order these extra copies ad libitum. 
Outside competition has no chance. For 
the year 1910 the taxpayers of Albany paid 
$8,800 for printing the proceedings of the 
City Council. Forty pages were consumed 
in the description of an engine, at a cost 
of $400. It cost $240 to tell in print how 
two pumps at the pumping station worked. 

A bill was rendered by the Argus Com- 
pany to the Journal Company for one 
thousand copies of the Building Code. The 
cost of these copies was, of course, over 
$250 and required public bidding under 
the law. The copies were split up by Mr. 
Barnes’s Journal Company into separate 
deliveries of $250 each. The cost of the 
city printing is measured by the page. Be- 
fore Barnes took charge of the public 
printing in Albany, there were forty-one 
lines of printed matter on a page of the 
proceedings of the Common Council. In 
the volume for I910 there are but twenty- 
seven lines to the page—and the type is of 
the same size. 

Under the law, certain State officials 
designate an official State paper for the 
printing of public laws and notices. The 
Board of Supervisors in each county 
also designates an official county paper. 
Barnes’s paper, the Albany “Journal,” was 
designated as the official State paper for 
the years from 1806 to I9g1I, with the ex- 
ception of 1908 and 1909. For the State 
printing during these years the “Journal” 
was paid $85,384.50. During the same 
years the “Journal” was designated by the 
3oard of Supervisors of Albany County 
as the official county paper. It made but 
the one publication of the laws for both 
the State and county; but it collected in 
duplicate, and received $15,064 illegally. 
In his “Reminiscences,” Carl Schurz, speak- 
ing of Barnes’s grandfather, Thurlow 
Weed, said: “While everybody recognized 
his extraordinary ability, opinions about 
his political virtue were divided. His op- 
ponents denounced him as a selfish and 
utterly unscrupulous trickster, while his 
friends emphasized the fact that he se- 
cured office for ever so many friends, but 
never any for himself, except a public 
printer's place which was profitable in 
revenue but very modest in rank.” 

EMBROIDERED PRINTING 


HE Legislature of 1893 directed the 

clerk of Albany County to make a con- 
densed index of deeds and mortgages in 
two series, one of grantors and mortgagors, 
the other of grantees and mortgagees. The 
work was tp be completed in three years, 
at a cost which was originally not to 
exceed some $60,000. The work has now 
been in progress eighteen years, and is 
about half done. It already cost 
$238,876.52; and there is a grave ques- 
tion whether it conforms to the law, and 
whether it will be of any value except as 
a memorial of public folly. The Argus 
Company received the contract for the 
printing. Whether Barnes was paid his 


has 


royalty on this is*not known, as the ma- 
jority of the Court of Appeals of New 
York upheld him in his unconcerned re- 
fusal to answer the questions of the Sen- 
ate investigating committee. It is not 
likely that Barnes would let this monu- 
mental graft slip through his fingers. He 
is frugal in such matters. His father, 
who was formerly State Insurance Com- 
missioner, had been a representative of 
the insurance companies at Albany. Dur- 
ing the insurance investigation a letter 
turned up from William Barnes, Jr., to the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, in which 
Barnes wrote: “ The honorarium which the 
Mutual Life, with other companies, was kind 
enough to confer upon my father, William 
Barnes, has customarily been paid on July 
1 each year. I trust you will pardon me 
bringing to your attention the fact that 
the Mutual Life has not yet sent a check.” 


THE STEAL OF THE ALBANY BASIN 


HE Albany Basin was the property of 
the State of New York. It was de- 
scribed in the language of the Legisla- 
ture as the “termination of the Erie and 
Champlain Canals,” and connected the 
Erie Canal with the Hudson River. Even 
the Constitution of the State provides 
that the canal shall never be given away 
for any purpose. The State recently 
appropriated $19,800,000 to furnish proper 
facilities for canal traffic. The Repub- 
lican ring in Albany got the Legislature, 
on various fabricated pretexts, to dispose 
of this basin to the “riparian owners” 
for a nominal sum. The riparian owners 
happened to be chiefly the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River Railroad and the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad. The title 
to the larger part of this public property, 
of such tremendous value and importance 
to the people of the State, and upon which 
enormous sums of money had been ex- 
pended, has therefore passed from the 
people to the New York Central Railroad, 
and the rest will go to the Delaware & 
Hudson. But the value of the present 
grant is as nothing compared to the tax- 
ing power in transportation charges that 
the railroads will in future saddle on the 
people of New York, by reason of the 
elimination of water competition. At the 
time this deal was put through, Barnes’s 
corporation counsel of Albany was also 
counsel for the New York Central; prob- 
ably as a reward for his services, Barnes 
subsequently made him a Supreme Court 
judge. The Mayor of the city was like- 
wise intimately associated with the coal 
companies of the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad Company. As a member of the 
State Senate he introduced the bill in the 
Legislature, and was Mayor of Albany 
when the scheme was put into effect. 
Such is the history of the Barnes ring 
in Albany. Its members are prominent 
citizens. They are a powerful link in the 
government of the State. The ring is the 
product of the political genius of William 
Barnes, Jr., who testified before the inves- 
tigating committee of the Senate that a 
political leader was “one whose advice 
was quite largely taken” by the members 
of the organization. 
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Swatting the Fly 


A group of fly traps in 
in a competition to see 
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VeGregor, Texas, where the school children have been entered 
who can cause the greatest mortality among that most ob- 
in the center of the picture is made up entirely of dead flies 
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You can’t 
be misled in 
your varnish 
buying if you 
accept this 
label as your 
guide. 

But if you buy 


on a price basis— 
Or simply 


Say, 


d 





“J want some var- 
nish’ — 


Or pass up the 
whole question of 
varnishing asa thing 
of little or no im- 





portance— 


Then gg times 
out of 100 you will 
into trouble 
and added expense. 


run 


You Can Afford to Use 
the Best Varnish 


And you can afford to take a per- 


sonal interest in seeing that you 
get it. 
Whether you wield the varnish 


brush or hire someone else— 


Whether you have one floor or an entire 
building to be varnished 

Whether you are wealthy or in moderate 
circumstances— 

You should always use the BEST var- 
nish, and select or specify the make your- 
self. 

Why? 

Because the market is flooded with “cheap,” 
inferior varnish. 

And it costs just as much in time and labor 
to put this cheap stuff on as it does to put 
on Berry Brothers’ Varnish. 

What little you save in the gallon-cost is 
eaten up many times over by the expense of 
more frequent refinishing— 

And your disappointment in the looks of 
the job, plus the annoyance, can’t be measured 
in dollars and cents. 

If all dealers sold nothing but good varnish 
—and all painters used nothing else— 

Then you could safely think only of the 
work to be done, and not at all of the varnish 
itself. 

But under existing conditions you should 
protect your own pocket-book—and make sure 
of a good-looking, long-wearing job by insist- 
ing on the use of Berry Brothers’ Varnish 
—an easy name to suy—an easy label to re 
member. 


Write for booklet: 


BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. 


FACTORIES: DETROIT, 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO. 






















‘Choosing Your Varnish Maker’’ 


ERRY 


ROTHERS’ 


VARNISHES 
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This One Label Protects 
All Your Varnish Needs 


You will never find occasion to buy a 
substitutefor Berry Brothers’ Varnish 


No matter what you want to use 
varnish for, there is a Berry Brothers 
product to meet your need. 


All of your most frequent needs are met by 
one of the five varnishes listed below. 

The label is the same on all of them—with 
the name of each kind shown at the top. 

The reason there are different kinds is be- 
cause there are many different uses for varnish, 
and no one kind or formula is suited to all—just 
as no one medicine is efficacious for all ills. 

It is not necessary that you remember the 
names of the various kinds. Simply make 
sure of the Berry Brothers’ Label. Your 
dealer or painter can tell you which kind your 
work requires. 

Liquid Granite :—For finishing floors in the 
most durable manner possible. 

Luxeberry Wood Finish :—For the finest 
rubbed or polished finish on interior woodwork, 

Elastic Interior Finish :—For interior wood- 
work exposed to severe wear, finished in full 
gloss. 

Elastic Outside Finish :—For all surfaces, 
such as front doors, that are exposed to the 
weather. 

Luxeberry Spar Varnish :—For ships, small 
boats, yachts, canoes and other marine uses, 
outside or inside. Has never turned white 
under water. 

Any dealer or painter can supply Berry 
Brothers’ Varnishes. If you have any diffi- 
culty in finding them write us and get the 
name of a dealer who believes in Berry 
Brothers’ standard of quality. 


interesting to all users 





ESTABLISHED 1858 
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Mr. Barnes: of Albany 


Concluded from page 32 


of the proceedings of the City Council; 
then it keeps its type standing, puts at the 
top the name of the Journal Company, 
and allows Barnes to sell to the city when- 
ever it wants extra copies. The city offi- 
cials order these extra copies ad libitum. 
Outside competition has no chance. For 
the year 1910 the taxpayers of Albany paid 
$8,800 for printing the proceedings of the 
City Council. Forty pages were consumed 
in the description of an engine, at a cost 
of $400. It cost $240 to tell in print how 
two pumps at the pumping station worked. 

A bill was rendered by the Argus Com- 
pany to the Journal Company for one 
thousand copies of the Building Code. The 
cost of these copies was, of course, over 
$250 and required public bidding under 
the law. The copies were split up by Mr. 
Barnes’s Journal Company into separate 
deliveries of $250 each. The cost of the 
city printing is measured by the page. Be- 
fore Barnes took charge of the public 
printing in Albany, there were forty-one 
lines of printed matter on a page of the 
proceedings of the Common Council. In 
the volume for 1910 there are but twenty- 
seven lines to the page—and the type is of 
the same size. 

Under the law, certain State officials 
designate an official State paper for the 
printing of public laws and notices. The 
3oard of Supervisors in each county 
also designates an official county paper. 
3arnes’s paper, the Albany “Journal,” was 
designated as the official State paper for 
the years from 1806 to 1911, with the ex- 
ception of 1908 and 1909. For the State 
printing during these years the “Journal” 
was paid $85,384.50. During the same 
years the “Journal” was designated by the 
Board of Supervisors of Albany County 
as the official county paper. It made but 
the one publication of the laws for both 
the State and county; but it collected in 
duplicate, and received $15,064 illegally. 
In his “Reminiscences,” Carl Schurz, speak- 
ing of Barnes’s grandfather, Thurlow 
Weed, said: “While everybody recognized 
his extraordinary ability, opinions about 
his political virtue were divided. His op- 
ponents denounced him as a selfish and 
utterly unscrupulous trickster, while his 
friends emphasized the fact that he se- 
cured office for ever so many friends, but 
never any for himself, except a_ public 
printer's place which was profitable in 
revenue but very modest in rank.” 

EMBROIDERED PRINTING 


HE Legislature of 1893 directed the 

clerk of Albany County to make a con- 
densed index of deeds and mortgages in 
two series, one of grantors and mortgagors, 
the other of grantees and mortgagees. The 
work was tp be completed in three years, 
at a cost which was originally not to 
exceed some $60,000. The work has now 
been in progress eighteen years, and is 
about half done It has already cost 
$238,876.52; and there is a grave ques- 
tion whether it conforms to the law, and 
whether it will be of any value except as 
a memorial of public folly. The Argus 
Company received the contract for the 
printing. Whether Barnes was paid his 


royalty on this is*not known, as the ma- 
jority of the Court of Appeals of New 
York upheld him in his unconcerned re- 
fusal to answer the questions of the Sen- 
ate investigating committee. It is not 
likely that Barnes would let this monu- 
mental graft slip through his fingers. He 
is frugal in such matters. His father, 
who was formerly State Insurance Com- 
missioner, had been a representative of 
the insurance companies at Albany. Dur- 
ing the insurance investigation a letter 
turned up from William Barnes, Jr., to the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, in which 
Barnes wrote: “ The honorarium which the 
Mutual Life, with other companies, was kind 
enough to confer upon my father, William 
Barnes, has customarily been paid on July 
1 each year. I trust you will pardon me 
bringing to your attention the fact that 
the Mutual Life has not yet sent a check.” 
THE STEAL OF THE ALBANY BASIN 
HE Albany Basin was the property of 
the State of New York. It was de- 
scribed in the language of the Legisla- 
ture as the “termination of the Erie and 
Champlain Canals,” and connected the 
Erie Canal with the Hudson River. Even 
the Constitution of the State provides 
that the canal shall never be given away 
for any purpose. The State recently 
appropriated $19,800,000 to furnish proper 
facilities for canal traffic. The Repub- 
lican ring in Albany got the Legislature, 
on various fabricated pretexts, to dispose 
of this basin to the “riparian owners” 
for a nominal sum. The riparian owners 
happened to be chiefly the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River Railroad and the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad. The title 
to the larger part of this public property, 
of such tremendous value and importance 
to the people of the State, and upon which 
enormous sums of money had been ex- 
pended, has therefore passed from the 
people to the New York Central Railroad, 
and the rest will go to the Delaware & 
Hudson. But the value of the present 
grant is as nothing compared to the tax- 
ing power in transportation charges that 
the railroads will in future saddle on the 
people of New York, by reason of the 
elimination of water competition. At the 
time this deal was put through, Barnes’s 
corporation counsel of Albany was also 
counsel for the New York Central; prob- 
ably as a reward for his services, Barnes 
subsequently made him a Supreme Court 
judge. The Mayor of the city was like- 
wise intimately associated with the coal 
companies of the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad Company. 
State Senate he introduced the bill in the 
Legislature, and was Mayor of Albany 
when the scheme was put into effect. 
Such is the history of the Barnes ring 
in Albany. Its members are prominent 
citizens. They are a powerful link in the 
government of the State. The ring is the 
product of the political genius of William 
Barnes, Jr., who testified before the inves- 


tigating committee of the Senate that a | 


political leader was “one whose advice 
was quite largely taken” by the members 
of the organization. 
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A group of fly traps in McGregor, Texas, where the school children have been entered 


in a competition to see who can cause the 
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You can’t 
be misled in 
your varnish 
buying if you 
accept this 
label as your 
guide. 

But if you buy 
on a price basis— 

Or simply say, 
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Or pass up the 
whole question of 
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Then gg times 
out of 100 you will 
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You Can Afford to Use 
the Best Varnish 


And you can afford to take a per- 
sonal interest in seeing that you 
get it. 

Whether you wield the 
brush or hire someone else— 





varnish 


Whether you have one floor or an entire 
building to be varnished 

Whether you are wealthy or in moderate 
circumstances— 

You should always use the BEST var- 
nish, and select or specify the make your 
self, 

Why? 

Because the market is flooded with “cheap,” 
inferior varnish. 

And it costs just as much in time and labor 
to put this cheap stuff on as it does to put 
on Berry Brothers’ Varnish. 

What little you save in the gallon-cost is 
eaten up many times over by the expense of 
more frequent refinishing— 
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And your disappointment in the looks of 
4 the job, plus the annoyance, can’t be measured 
| in dollars and cents. 

If all dealers sold nothing but good varnish 
—and al! painters used nothing else— 

Then you could safely think only of the 
work to be done, and not at all of the varnish 
itself. 

But under existing conditions you should 
protect your own pocket-book—and make sure 
of a good-looking, long-wearing job by insist 
ing on the use ‘of Berry Brothers’ Varnish 
—an easy name to suy—an easy label to re 
member 


Write for booklet: 





BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. 





FACTORIES: DETROIT, MICH., AND WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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This One Label Protects 
All Your Varnish Needs 


You will never find occasion to buy a 
substitutefor Berry Brothers’ Varnish 


No matter what you want to use 
varnish for, there is a Berry Brothers 
product to meet your need. 


All of your most frequent needs are met by 
one of the five varnishes listed below. 

The label is the same on all of them—with 
the name of each kind shown at the top. 

The reason there are different kinds is be- 
cause there are many different uses for varnish, 
and no one kind or formula is suited to all—just 
as no one medicine is efficacious for all ills. 

It is not necessary that you remember the 
names of the various kinds Simply make 
sure of the Berry Brothers’ Label. Your 
dealer or painter can tell you which kind your 
work requires. 

Liquid Granite :—For finishing floors in the 
most durable manner possible. 

Luxeberry Wood Finish :—For the finest 
rubbed or polished finish on interior woodwork. 

Elastic Interior Finish :—For interior wood- 
work exposed to severe wear, finished in full 
gloss. 

Elastic Outside Finish :—For all surfaces, 
such as front doors, that are exposed to the 
weather. 

Luxeberry Spar Varnish :—For ships, small 
boats, yachts, canoes and other marine uses, 
outside or inside. Has never turned white 
under water 

Any dealer or painter can supply Berry 
Brothers’ Varnishes. If you have any diffi- 
culty in finding them write us and get the 
name of a dealer who believes in Berry 
Brothers’ standard of quality. 


‘*Choosing Your Varnish Maker’’ interesting to all users 
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ESTABLISHED 1858 
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YOUR NEW ELECTRIC 





See that Your Car for Pleasure 
and Shopping Trips the Coming 
Season is equipped with the 


Westinghouse Motor 


HE car you can use 

upon every occasion 

and in all weathers, 
and that comes first to meet 
your requirements during 
eight rainy, muddy and 
snowy months in the year, is 
the electric. 

The motor of the electric 
is the most dependable piece 
of machinery ever devised; 
and built as all Westing- 
house Motors are built, need 
never cause you a moment's 
thought. 

Solong asthere is an ounce 
of power in the batteries, yor: 
can rely upon the Westing- 
house Motor to apply it to 
your electric with the great- 
est efficiency. 


The cost of running an 
electric is negligible in com- 
parison with other cars. 
With Westinghouse Motor 
equipment and reasonable 
care you may depend upon 
your electric vehicle to give 
you years of perfect service. 

When you insist upon 
the Westinghouse Motor 
you assure yourself all the 
newest and most approved 
features of electric vehicle 
motor construction; a 
strong, powerful motor 
with comparatively light 
weight; full protection 
from dust and mud; no 
undue drain upon bat- 
teries. 


For business delivery and trucking there is no more 
dependable transportation than that given by the 
electric equipped with Westinghouse Motors. 

We will be glad to give you any special information 
about electric vehicles for any purpose upon request. - The 
names of all electrics equipped with Westinghouse Motors 


may be had for a post card. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Dept. MN 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 


Representatives all over the World 
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See that Your Car for Pleasure 
and Shopping Trips the Coming 
Season is equipped with the 


Westinghouse Motor 
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The cost of running an 
electric is negligible in com- 
parison with other cars. 
With Westinghouse Motor 
equipment and reasonable 
care you may depend upon 
your electric vehicle to give 
you years of perfect service. 

When you insist upon 
the Westinghouse Motor 
you assure yourself all the 
newest and most approved 
features of electric vehicle 
motor construction; a 
strong, powerful motor 
with comparatively light 
weight; full protection 
from dust and mud; no 
undue drain upon bat- 
teries. 


HE car you can use 

upon every occasion 

and in all weathers, 
and that comes first to meet 
your requirements during 
eight rainy, muddy and 
snowy months in the year, is 
the electric. 

The motor of the electric 
is the most dependable piece 
of machinery ever devised; 
and built as all Westing- 
house Motors are built, need 
never cause you a moment's 
thought. 

Solong as there is an ounce 
of power in the batteries, yor: 
can rely upon the Westing- 
house Motor to apply it to 
your electric with the great- 
est efficiency. 


For business delivery and trucking there is no more 
dependable transportation than that given by the 
electric equipped with Westinghouse Motors. 

We will be glad to give you any special information 
about electric vehicles for any purpose upon request. - The 
names of all electrics equipped with Westinghouse Motors 
may be had for a post card. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Dept. MN 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities Representatives all over the World 
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You Have a RIGHT to Independence! 


You have a right to independence, but you must have an honest purpose 
to earn it. Many have purpose, ambition and energy, but thorough direc- 
tion and intelligent help must be supplied. My instruction supplies the 
first, and our Co-operative Bureau fulfills the second. Large numbers have 
availed themselves of both, succeeding to a remarkable degree. Investi- 
gate without prejudice, this opportunity to 


Learn the Collection Business 


and escape salaried drudgery for life. If you have an idea that the collection business 
as I teach it is not as safe,sure and dignified as a bank,or any other profitable 
business, you are mistaken, and I will prove it, if you earnestly desire to get ahead. 
No essential branch of business is so limitless, nor less crowded. No business may be 
built so large without investment of capital. 1 will gladly send you, for the asking, 
“POINTERS ON THE COLLECTION BUSINESS” 
It may mean comfort for life, if not a great deal more. Write for it now. 


W. A. SHRYER, Pres. AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 50 State St., Detroit, Mich. 
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MEXICO, MISSOURI Durable 
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Recognized by U. S. Government. Certificate admits to Water , 
the leading Universities. An ideal Home School with proof, with < 
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ment, beautiful grounds, unequaled health record atisfaction guaranteed Nickel 
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Col. Walter R. Kohr, Pres., Box 258, Mexico, Mo. | SCHILLER MFG. CO., 132 Schiller Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Big Profits and Your Own Business 


The Newest Popular Amusement 
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Pinnet, the new automatic ten-pin alley, is 
try, and men in the business are 
yver their capital so fast that 
lon’t need to worry about the cost 
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Scene from Act Ill in ** Ready Money” 


At the Theatre Again 


A Successful Farce About Money, and Strauss Waltzes in New Clothes 


By ARTHUR 


R. JAMES MONTGOMERY ’S new 
farce, “Ready Money,” is based on 
the theory that money gets money. 

If you have money you don’t need to 
spend it, you need only show it. If you 
haven't money, the way to get it is to act 
as if you had it already. 

On New Year’s Eve a young New 
Yorker finds himself at the end of his 
string. His only asset is a worthless mine 
in Arizona, the “Sky-Rocket,” on which, 
within two days, the mortgage is to be 
foreclosed. He has os the graces but the 
indispensable New York grace of ready 
money, and this so depresses him that he 
won't even help his friends see the New 
Year in. 

At this critical point in his fortunes, an 
acquaintance of the name of Ives sud- 
denly hands him $50,000. Mr. Ives, whose 
society young Baird has been enjoying for 
a time without really knowing his profes- 
sion, is a counterfeiter of international 
repute. The money is counterfeit money. 

Of course the sympathetic hero makes 
no attempt to pass this money, its prompt 
return is made plausibly difficult, and in 
the meantime Baird's adoring friends have 
seen it and jumped to the conclusion that 
the mine is a bonanza. They fall all over 
themselves to get in on the ground floor. 
Orders for stock come pouring in from 
everywhere—before Baird knows it he has 
some $80,000 worth of real money. 

It is one of those situations—like the 
young man’s desperate attempts in “Brew- 
ster’s Millions’ to spend his money—in 
which the gloomy logic of experience is 
turned upside down and the enchanted 
spectator vicariously realizes his fondest 
dreams of getting something for noth- 
ing 

And Mr. Montgomery is very clever in 
keeping up the suspense. Just as the fun 
over the sudden reversal in Baird’s for- 
tunes is at its climax, Secret Service men 
who have been trailing Ives appear, and 
the note is suddenly tightened to that of 
crisp, realistic detective melodrama. 

It is not often that we are treated 
anything of the sort more genuinely cnter- 
taining than the second act, although its 
“curtain” struck me, at the moment, as a 


RUHL 


slight slip in technique. All along the 
attention of the audience has been concen- 
trated on two envelopes, one of which 
contains the counterfeit money, the other 
some harmless literature about “Sky- 
Rocket.” The detectives want to get the 
money into the counterfeiter’s hands, then 
put him under arrest. Baird exchanges 
the two envelopes, the harmless one is 
given to Ives, and the whole point of the 
scene is the forthcoming discomfiture of 
the detectives. The audience is on edge 
to see the envelope opened when the cur- 
tain is suddenly rung down on the humor- 
ous, but irrelevant, refusal of the pur- 
chasers of “Sky-Rocket” stock to receive 
their money back. 

While the audience should not be led 
up to a situation and then compelled to 
lose it by default, the author may, of 
course, give it an unexpected turn once he 
has released it, and a very effective boom- 
erang of this sort is found in the last 
act. 

After having been foiled a dozen 
times, the detectives finally succeed in 
capturing the right envelope. Everything 
seems lost, but when they tear it open, 
their look of triumph fades—the money 
is real! Their ancient rival, Ives, again 
eludes them and Baird is free to enjoy his 
success—for, of course, Baird’s foreman, 
working as nevertbhefore in those two 
days, has struck gold at last and the stock 
is actually worth now what his friends 
paid for it. “Do you mean to say?” de- 
mands young Baird, as much at sea as 
the audience at this unexpected turn, “that 
that was good money all the time?” 
“Good?” cries the counterfeiter, his whole 
artist’s soul stung by this reflection on his 
skill. “Why, that’s the best money I ever 
made!” Mr. William Courtenay plays the 
young man gracefully, and the whole com- 
pany is unusually good 

The new arrangement of the old 
Strauss operetta, “Die Fledermaus,” now 
playing at the Casino Theatre as “The 
Merry Countess,” is a curious but, on the 
whole, distinctly agreeable combination of 
various things. The Strauss waltzes are 
there, and that, with a big orchestra to play 
them and all sorts of skillful people to 
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Guaranteed loques, Hockey Caps and Sweaters are 
universally conceded to be the Supreme Achievement in Knit 
goods for all-round Winter Wear. 


Combining as they do, the utmost in warmth, style and 
comsort, Jfitcight Hockey Caps and Sweaters insure complete 
satisfaction to people of every age and taste. \ ty, 
They are worn by men, women, boys and girls in every walk of life, and have proved a \" ¢ 
source of delight to all who have worn them. You cannot help but feel conscious that they Ls, Fc 


look right and feel right because they are Hhailright . \e 
Every Jfiteait Cap is absolutely Guaranteed for Six Months \3 


Number 1431 shown in the picture, is a popular “Shaker Knit Sweater Coat” for men, with Ruffneck collar and 
two pockets. Colors—QOxford, cardinal, navy, tan, brown and white. 

Ihe cap worn by the man is Number 129, an extra heavy storm Hockey. Colors—White, red, navy, oxford grey, 
maroon and combinations of these colors. 

Number 1368 shown in the picture is a distinctive “< Jrilcight product” for women who “Care.’’ Colors Oxford, 
cardinal, navy, maroon, tan, white. 

The AVIATION cap worn by the girl, Number 232, is a cap with snap. Colors— White, red, grey or navy plain, or with 
colored rosettes. 
Number 1611 shown in the picture, The “BOY’S DELIGHT,” WILL STAND THE TEST AND WEAR AS 

WELL AS THE BEST. Colors—Oxford, cardinal and navy. 
lhe cap worn by the boy is Number 198, a REVERSIBLE “ALL WOOL” HOCKEY COMBINING A SOLID 
COLOR AND A TWO COLOR CAP IN ONE. Colors —Red, grey, navy blue and combinations of these colors. 
Number 161, the Cap worn by the chauffeur in the picture, is a seamless Shaker Knit cap for men and young men. Made 
of high grade worsted. Finished entirely by hand. Colors—Red, grey, navy blue and combinations of these colors. 
Sokeait KNIT GOODS FOR SALE AT “MOST GOOD STORES” 
Insist on your dealer showing you Jfileight (Guaranteed) Caps and Sweaters. ‘*Dealers ask your jobber.’’ 


| Fsm4ggeter Address Dept. S. | GREAT WESTERN KNITTING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis 
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i All hats look pretty much alike when they are 
9} new. You don’t know what’s in them. Only 
. time can tell their wearing qualities. But when 
| you buy a hat with a label in it—the label of a >| 
ts maker of standing—which says that it is a good E- 
2 hat, and you know that the name means what e 
it says, you will pass up seven stores to geta 
: hat with that manufacturer’s name in it. 
yey 
IE & rerAy ON) InG 
tS S 
to 
EP ek 
i 
f @ Now, all Bond Papers look pretty much alike. i 
Cheap paper stock can be given a fine snap, just 
2 as cheap felt can be given a nice shiny finish. 
f @ But when you see the Water-Mark of the 
pa “Eagle and the A” in a sheet of Bond Paper, you dj 
ry know, or you should know, that we who made f 
it say that that Bond Paper is not only a Good 
Paper, and will serve you well, but that it is the 
actual equivalent in Paper Quality at its price. 
There are Thirty-Four of these Papers. i | Malcolm Williams and Florence Reed in ‘** The Master of the House’ 
P “ 9 Pi 
ae @ Business Men thought so well of “Eagle A” ' 
HSH Papers that they bought over 15,000,000 pounds eae | A h Tl . ai 
| last year. t the Yeatre £ \orain 
Ask your Printer or Lithog- To make your letters most im- (Concluded from page 36 
rapher to show you samples of pressive and convincing use ( i 
| € G , | dance them—not to mention the singing—is openings, was an adaptation from the 
| Facte A’ AQ Waitin | | the main thing. ; ater oe —* slow- — by fog. James, entitled “The 
} 7 ole footed “Too-ra-loo! si ff - rang! ‘oO-ra- aster of the Louse.” This is one of 
: ParerS : GOUPON BOND |} |loo! Bing-bong!” of contemporary rag- those plays which are all foundation and 
ao Oe ile’ cami The De Luxe Business Paper i | time, these lifting, mounting, effervescent no edifice; or, at least, the latter is a 
Printed Business Forms on six bated oo ly Water ‘ai | rhythms take on fresh novelty and en- disappointment. A hard-headed man of 
of our products. May we send you samples of >: chantment. Then there is Mr. Maurice middle age, who has given his whole life 
Write today. this Paper ? r4 Farkoa, whose exquisite singing, which and soul to business, suddenly, in the | 
In writing please mention which of these Sample Sets you prefer |} | consists not merely in a voice but in the afternoon of his career, falls in love. A 
‘ (i | pantomime which accompznies it, partly young woman whom his wife has brought 
} MER % " a t4, | atones for the more or less distressing into their home as housekeeper—they live 
i A ICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY . bellows, winks, grins, and general clumsi- in some forgotten country town up-State 
| ae | 23 Main Street; Aolyoke,Massachusetts \ 9) | ness and overacting of some of the other is the cause of this tragic explosion in 
Twenty Nine Mills ' men. Mr. Farkoa’s singing has the sym- a life which had seemed utterly fixed and 
} y if pathetic quality of the amateur of whom finished, cut and dried. So fixed, indeed, 
Le eee ee é Ay #75 | it is said that he “doesn’t know how to that there were no flexible joints in it, 
“So EMPSTEAt “GRIF < Mas | | sing oo he has a delightful voice.” Only so to speak, to admit of a temporary 
Re ee aon SR. = > Mr. Farkoa is an artist and does know vagary. It was all or nothing, and the 
. how to sing. hard-fisted old curmudgeon burns _his 
He is the only one who brings back bridges, leaves his wife, and goes off to 
and moves naturally in the champagne find that joy in life which he suddenly 
A mist and Viennese music of the original wakes up to feel he has missed. 
picture. Miss José Collins, as the Countess, __All this part of the piece is well done 
pocket KNIFE comes nearer than any of the others, but The grim monotony of the provincial 
SHARPENER then, for them, there are other pictures. household ; the patient, unsmiling, and un- 
In the ballroom scene, in the second act, frowning resignation of the too-perfect 
FREE for instance, we have what amounts to’ wife; the sudden light and warmth which 
American musical comedy with a lot of the girl brings—all this is strongly put 
The tough, sharp crystals dancing specialties. Other Strauss music And such things happen. Men have their 
of'a Pike India Oilstone has been utilized for this, and the genial “dangerous age” as well as women; these 
just eat steel. It’s funto Dolly sisters, Rozsika and Yancsi (one ironic reversions in middle life are real | 
ane tow quickly they can’t tell whether it’s Hungarian or Chi- and tragic enough 
put a dandy, keen edge nese), Mlle. Dazie and a ballet, dance [he situation is more than common 


on carvers, kitchen knives, tools, etc. 
No other stone cuts so fast without 
losing its shape. Adopted now by 
manual training schools, big machine 
shops,etc. Nothing 
like it. This is only 
one of the famous 


PIKE SHARPENING 
STONES 


**The only fine that includes every sharpen- 
ing substance—natural or artifieial—each 
the best for some sharpening need.” 






Every home needs one. Hardware and tool 
stores everywhere sell them 


Let us mail you a Pike India Vest Pocket Stone for 


pocket knives; office use, et Just send your dealer's 

name and 4c for pac king an i mailing We on include 
‘How to Sharpen’’—greatest book ever written on 
sharpening and how to select and care for 


oilstones. You'll be ete ased. Write today 


PIKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
111 Main St., Pike, N. H. 















over two thousand (2, 0U0) be 
any article desired, have it sent t 


all charges prepaic d. 
purchase price and keepi 


Our Blue Book, which tells * 
or Watch by. the Loftis System 
person could 
purchase of diamonds, wat« 
anyone interested in our line. 


h of these books wil! 


Dept. D 887, 
Branch Stores: F 














SHIRTS 


They give you the confidence of a 
good appearance. 





You can have better shirts than you've 
been accustomed to and not pay a cent 
more than your accustomed price. 
HALLMARK SHIRTS have altered the entire scale 
of values. They posit ve you Quality, Style 
and Cut equal to other good shirts at the next 
higher prices. 


vely gi 


Endless variety of patterns guaranteed ab 
fadeless 
$1.00, $1.50 and up 
At any | 


HALL HARTWELL CO. 


ve haberdasher's 


TROY, N. Y. 








Send for These Two Books— 
They Are Absolutely FREE! 


Write for our handsome free 
eautiful illustra 
solid gold jewelry, “silverware and novelties at ba argain prices. 


If it is entirely satisfactory, send one fifth the 
yalanceine ight e equa "| mo mth ly ceases 
e are offe ring great bargains in ladies’ and men’s watc 

‘How Raney You Can Weara aie nd 
ask about our libe ral cre edit plan or concerning the 
s and jewelry on credit 
fully embossed in blue and geld and is worth its weight in gold to 


Bot 
FREE UPON REQUEST. Write 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
The Old Reliable, Original Diamond and Watch Credit House 


100 to 108 N. State Street, Chicago, Il 


It contains 
diamonds, watches, 
Select 


-atalog 
ations 0: 















o your own home or expr 







ers every question that a 







tis beauti- 







be sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
today 
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This second act is tremen- 
is quite the best part of the 
last act we are in- 
incongruous in- 


enchantingly. 
dously lively 
evening. Then in the 
troduced to a curiously 


terlude of British low comedy. The audi- 
ence seemed to think it funny, and, of 
course, if a comic British jailor with 
comic breeches, comic feet that get tan- 
gled up, a comic cracked voice, melan- 
choly face, and a comic black eye amuse 
you, it is funny. The 


interesting when the husband marches off 
with his fairy princess, and the second 
curtain goes down. For the man is a 
real person—this is no joke to him, And 
if the girl is real, too, there is something 
ahead worth waiting for. In two minutes 
after the next curtain rises, however, we 
find that we have merely come to see a 
poor old muffin robbed of his mi mey | 
an ordinary light-headed adventuress and 





her mother—real 





man who prefers 
Strauss undiluted, 
and is anxiously wait- 
ing for more of him 
and Mr. Farkoa, can, 
doubtless, writhe in 
distress by himself 
until this part is over 
The theory seems to 
be that, as there are 
all sorts of people in 
the audience, the 


thing to do is not to 
give them something 
consistent on which 








enough, too, perhaps, 


but the banal episode 
of every other day's 
paper Suspense 1s 
cut at once, the out- 
come foresee ie and 
there is scarcely even 
interest in surveying 
the obvious humilia- 
tions which finallj 
drive the victim to re 


t. while the last act, 
with a long-drawn 
out and weepy recon- 
ciliation between the 
now white-haired and 

»ttering husband 

} hi 
and—one by one—his 








they may for the mo- 
ment agree, but to 
give them all sorts 
of things, and when 
you don’t strike one 
you will strike an 
other. Whatever the 
artistic merits of this 
theory, there is cer 
tainly enough in “The 
Merry Countess” t 
give eve rybody a 
good time = 
In more serious 


vein, among the first José 





Collins in ** The 


entire family, is 
most too much to st 
through—at least 1 
\ugust The con 
pany, which include 
Mr. Malcolm Williams 
Miss Grace Reals, an 
Miss Florence Ree 
as the husband, wil 
and other woman, 4 
all that could be dot 
Me rry Countess ui for the play 
ee ———— — ——n 
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The Genius that made this the 
world’s greatest clothing factory 
is the master mind back of _ 


Styleplus¢|7_ 
clothes bI/ 

















; T is a wonderful thing to have 
! grown to be the largest in any 

line of modern industry. It 
means that certain fundamental 
principles have been right. It 
means that there has been merit 
in the product, honesty in work- 
manship, honorin businessdealings. 


These are the principles that were 
laid down in the beginning of our REE Sate 
history. They have brought us in On errr nee : 
63 years to the tipmost top in this lh rae eR kere 
industry. ’ ;, benaiss 
er fect We have always made medium-priced 
clothing. It has been our specialty. We 
their have become experts in this one line. 

> real | When we decided to make the best 
suit of clothes and the best overcoat in ; ; ; 
es off the world for a price that every man full of character, fine workmanship, sturdy, handsome 





4. ¢ 4 A 4 





can pay we Called these principles to fabrics and clean-cut styles—at such a price. 

Fie our aid and applied what 63 years of con- The man who outfits with Styleplus Clothes has the 

inutes stant effort had built around us—the finest best that modern tailoring facilities produce for the 

pi equipped, most highly ny clothes money. We say this without the slightest fear of contra- 
making organization in the world. Wede- diction. Our most earnest and conscientious competitors 


sand manded their bestfrom them. They gaveus acknowledge the unusual quality of these garments. 
i: their best—their very best—and wecalledit 
ji 


And 


We have placed Styleplus Clothes in the hands of thou- 
sands of this country’s shrewdest retailers of clothing, 





men who know clothes as you know the multiplication 


St le lus table. ‘They unreservedly say such values have never 
before been offered to them. 


veying 


imilia- 
nna 
- 


You should find a Styleplus dealer near you. Go to him 


Clothes and try on your size and your fit in a Styleplus suit or 
overcoat. 


Look for the Styleplus label in the coat. 
“The same price the world over.”’ Look for the Styleplus guarantee in the pocket. 





Nowhere else is there to be founda line’ If there is no Styleplus agent near you, write for style 
of clothes, suits and overcoats that is so folder and samples of suitings. 








HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


















































You men with the 
clothes” habit—this is your ad. 























“high-priced- 


S it because you fear that 
$15.00 will not secure perfect 
clothes satisfaction that you 

pay more than this price? 


Is it because you labor under 
the impression that a fifteen dol- 
lar suit cannot measure up to 
your critical taste—in style, tail- 
oring and fabric? 


Is it because pride invariably 
gets the better of your com- 
mon sense? 


FRANKEL PIFTEEN 
America’s Greatest $15.00 Suit 


embodies every feature that you could pos- 
sibly desire. 


The nominal price is due to a highly 
specialized system of tailoring, which cuts 
out the loose ends, prevents waste of time 
and saves energy. It is a system which keeps 
thousands of skilled tailors employed every 
working day in the year. Investigate the 
Frankel Fifteen. It is strictly guaranteed. 
A new suit free for any that disappoints the 
wearer in service. 

If you cannot secure a Frankel Fifteen 
in your section write us and we will submit 
samples and styles. 


FRANKEL BROTHERS 
FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 
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cans *2DOM speaks,” in the person of 
the editor of 


CoLiier’s WEEKLY 
of New York City, and bids the sons and 
daughters of the hardy pioneers of the 
rugged State of Wyoming bow to his man- 
date, and retire from the United States 
Senate Francis E. Warren, whom the peo- 
ple of this commonwealth have time and 
again chosen to represent them in the 
Upper House of Congress, and who has 
performed the duties of the office emi- 
nently and well, and to the entire satis- 
faction of a large majority of our people 
of whatever party. ... About one week 
on a Wyoming ranch, or in a hustling coal 
camp, would be enough to make one of 
those pen-and-ink philosophers realize that 
he is more varieties of an editorial ass 
than Heinz makes pickles—fifty-eight. 
—The Wyoming Tribune. 
+ 


It has been said that America has no 
national epic to depict the struggles and 
conquests of the people. But this jour- 
nal rises to remark that such statement 
is no longer correct. The error is due 
to the fact that the modern epic has so 
departed from old iorm that its nature 
has not been discerned. It is adapted to 
modern conditions and wears a modern 


dress. It is not written with rhythm; nor 
do its lines tinkle with the tintinnabula- 
tions of the bells. But there is harmony 


in its presentations of the great achieve- 
ments of Americans and the longings and 
hopes and aspirations of a nation. There 
is breadth of concept and wise discernment 
in its portrayals, and no just man can fol- 
low this work in its serial presentation of 


the whole life of a great and compact 
nation but he will say that here at last 
is the great American epic. And its name 


is CoLLier’s.—El Centro (Cal.) /mperial 
Valley Press. 
+ 
Anent its favoring the third term, 
CoLiier’s asks: “What will Mrs. Grundy 


>” 


say?” Mrs. Grundy doesn’t read CoL.ter’s, 
—Rochester (N. Y.) Union-Advertiser. 
+ 


MARMADUKE, ARK 
I am seventy-one years old, and age is 
apt to be pessimistic, but the fact that 
your journal and all it stands for is ob- 
taining more and more acceptance all the 
time has kept my optimism green 
N. Hoop, the Marmaduke Cackler. 
+ 
While not always optimistic in respect 
to the good intentions of all of the po- 
litical bosses, CoLLIER’s WEEKLY has faith 


in the future of this country 

There is abundant reason for over- 
whelming faith of that character. The 
resources of our nation—mineral, agri- 
cultural, and manufacturing are almost 


without limit—at least, the limit is not yet 
even approached 
New Haven (Conn.) Leader 


+ 


One of the most enthusiastic journal- 
istic champions of Theodore Roosevelt is 
Cotitier’s WEEKLY, perhaps the greatest 
of all the magazines which have spread 
the gospel of the rule of the people and 
hastened the end of the government of 
bosses. CoLiier’s evidently believes that 
Woodrow Wilson will be the next Presi- 


dent of the United States, and this period 

ical does not hesitate to express its ad- 

miration of the New Jersey Governor 
Quincy (Ill.) Herald 


+ 
_One fact probably the editor of 
CoLuier’s failed to grasp, namely: That 
in view of the Republican device of re- 


cording and reporting delegate contests 


Senator La Follette says more than two 
hundred—iknown to be fictitious and with- 
out merit, merely, as Munsey’s Washing 
ton paper has admitted, to make a better 
showing at the start at Chicago, thus en- 
tering the contest there under a taint 
ab ip he cloud of a false pretense 
and intention to deceive—the public will 
not take the trouble to read the Colonei's 
labo red attempt, through the columns of 
‘The Outlook.” to prove that he was 
cheated in the convention, nor will they 
sive muc h ittention to COLLIER’ repetition 
of his lamentation.—Grorcr R BisHoP in 
Rochest« T N \ 1 Ch nl 
+ 

Dh Issue are already beginning to 
define tl Ives, and most people will 
DC - : = a 

; . aa 


believe with Co..ier’s that before long 
they will resolve themselves into two: the 
tariff and the trusts. But it does not fol- 
low that people will agree with Co..trr’s 
in its choice of a President on these 
issues.—Erie (Pa.) Dispatch. 
+ 
With its customary lack of judgment, 
that constant supporter of Colonel Roose- 
velt, CoLLier’s WEEKLY, says editorially 
that the Colonel never showed better 
practical sense’ when he sent forth his 
pronunciamento on the negro question. 
—Little Rock (Ark.) Democrat. 
+ 
It is refreshing to see an impartial esti- 
mate of Woodrow Wilson, his nomination 
and his candidacy in a periodical that 
cannot be listed among his partisans. 
CoLirer’s WEEKLY is such a periodical. 
—Harrisburg (Pa.) Star-Independent. 
+ 


remembered that the 
one man who has referred to Governor 
Wilson as “doctor” more than all other 
men has been Roosevelt himself. When 
he reads CoLvier’s this week and arrives 
at this paragraph, he is likely to have a 
feeling somewhat akin to that sensed by 
Mr. J. Cesar many years ago when the 
noble Brutus delivered his famous right 


It will be readily 


hook, dagger in hand. 
—Joplin (Mo.) Globe. 
+ 
RocKkport, Mo. 
You have told us about Penrose and 


Barnes, now tell about Perkins and Flinn 
and Cecil Lyon, Chauncey Depew, McCor- 
mick and Roosevelt. Your sheet is hypo- 
critical if it does not. How much does 
Perkins et al. pay you for your stuff? 
You dare not answer this in the paper 


truthfully, do you? W. R. StrrickLanp. 
+ 
On the editorial page of CoLLier’s ap- 


pears an article upon the passing of bat- 
ters by pitchers which will prove of in- 
terest to all fans, inasmuch as action upon 
the matter criticised is expected at the 
annual meeting in New York this winter. 
Hartford (Conn.) Times. 


+ 
Look at the Alaskan disputes. Nearly 
everybody believes that Ballinger is dis- 
honest, that Cunningham tried to steal 
Government coal lands, that the Guggen- 
heims hired him to sasomnet the theft, 
that the honest Mr. Glavis warned the 


nation in time to prevent it, and that Gif- 
ford Pinchot stepped forth as the cham- 
pion of the people and smashed the gi- 
gantic conspiracy. All this is a grotesque 


and, in the case of Mr. Ballinger, a 
wicked and cruel perversion of the truth. 
Yet it is fully believed by the great ma- 
jority of Americans 


COLLIER’S magazine is responsible chiefly 
for this deception. And yet I believe that 
CoLLiER’s was and is thoroughly honest in 
its belief that it did right in this matter. 

Puit Francis in San Francisco ( Cal.) 
Call 

+ 
the clearest definition of the 
between Democrats and Bull 
Moosers on the trust question that we 
have seen The editor of CoL.irr’s 
touches the very heart of the issue when 
he stated that the Democrats intend to 
provide for competition and regulate it, 
and that the Bull Moosers intend to ac- 
cept monopoly as an accomplished fact 
and attempt to control or to regulate it 

Austin (Texas) Stafesman 


This is 
difference 


+ 
One of the most satisfactory things 
about the entire progressive movement is 
that CoLLier’s WEEKLY has found some- 


thing it can be pleasant about. 
Columbus (Ohio) Journal 


+ 
ROANOKE, VA 
That CoLvier’s expresses the spirit of 
true progressiveness from a better van- 


tage ground than any magazine or paper 
within my knowledge is an evident fact 
Your editorial pages are greeted each 
week with an anticipation that is ex- 
tended to no other daily, weekly, or 
monthly publication 

FRANK 


TRENABY WALKER 


+ — 
SUMTER, S. ( 


[ have read Cotiier’s faithfully now 
for ten years, and feel it to be a fine 
moral tonic I believe that you accom 
plish more real good in this country to 
day than five of the next best publications 
combined T. B. JENKINS 
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“It Costs Only a Few Cents More 


and for that trifling extra cost— 
you get First Choice of the Finest: 
2 Brecti Making Wheat grown. 


You get extra care in the 


milling. 
wheat 


Every grain of our 
is washed and scoured 


and doubly purified and 
tested for baking 


results. 


~ 


You get 
a Written 
Money-Back 
Guarantee that 
you will have 


~ 


greater success 


in baking bread, biscallé cake ; id” 


OS 
* 


pastry, and make a larger quantity | 


Flour — 


with OCCIDENT 


MinewGuaranteed than with any other. 





of all these advantages 

ST CHOICE of Hard 
Northern Wheat means the 
most to your family’s welfare. 
it means more and better 
quality gluten. Gluten is the 
auscle-building property in 


four. It’s the big reason 
hy | we eat bread. 


' No other flour is so rich in 
food value. 


Most process carry OCCI-— 
DENT for their particular ~ 
customers. Do not be satisfied 
until you have tried your first 
sack. 


Our Written Money-Back 


Guarantee is in every sack. 


Ifyoudon’t like OCCIDENT 
better your grocer will refund 
the price—without argument. 


Every housewife should send for our Free Booklet— 
‘*Better Baking.’’ 


pe RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING COMPANY 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 








How to Accumulate $1,000.00 


f 


Not a difficult thing todo. Buy one of our 
Easy Payment, Profit-sharing 5% Coupon 
Trust Bonds, paying interest semi-annually, 
and issued in denominations of $1,000.00, up 


Write now for our Free Booklet De Luxe No. 26 
It describes our new method of saving. 
GUARANTEE TRUST AND BANKING CO., Atlanta, Ga, 


Bond Department Established 1899 
CAPITAL $500,000.00 





Send for FREE Sample 
Austin’s Dog Bread is made by the men 
who know what is good for the dog’s 
stomach, and bought by men who want 
what is good for their dog's stomach. 


AUSTIN’S 
DOG BREAD 


by keep your dog in condition. It is made 
good, fresh cereals and clean, sweet 

pod It is the oldest dog bread made 

America and the best in the world. 


Austin’s Dog out & Animal 
Fo 













217 Marginal St., Chelsea, Mass. 

















Peach Ice Cream 


There are many flavors for Ice & 
Cream, but rich, creamy milk is 
always the important ingredient. To 
have it smooth, rich and delightfully 


flavored use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Recipe — Dilute two cans Borden’s Condensed 
Milk with two cans water ; add one-half pound gran- 
ulated sugar and stir until dissolved. Turn into the 
freezer and freeze. Pare and mash one quart ripe 
peaches and stir them into the frozen milk. 
urn the crank fora few minutes 

and stand away to harden. 


Write for Borden’s Recipe Book 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“ Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 New York 





















Fish Soups 


The World’s Greatest 
Condiment 


A flavoring that is known the 
world over, having qualities that 
no other sauce possesses. An 
appetizer and a digestive. 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Deliciously flavors Soups, Fish, Hot 
and Cold Meats, Stews, Hashes, 
Gravies and Chafing Dish Cooking, 
Joun Duncan's Sons, 
Agents, N.Y. 
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On Four Great Granaries 


Special Note 





To cover the four huge granaries illustrated herewith the 
Canadian Pacific R. R. engineers chose Barrett Specification 


Roofs for good and sufficient reasons. 


These practical men know that these roofs will last 20 years 


or more. 


They further know that they will need no painting or maintenance expense 
of any kind and that the net cost per year of service will be infinitely lower 
than could be shown by any other type of roofing. 

It is for these very reasons that Barrett Specification Roofs are used on more 
first-class buildings in the United States and Canada than any other kind. 

A big roof generally means a Barrett Specification Roof, for the reason that 
the cost of big roofs is carefully scrutinized and ultimate economy carefully 
Small roof areas ought also to have Barrett Specification Roofs, 
because they are just as economical and satisfactory there. 

Copy of The Barrett Specification with tracings ready for incorporation into 
Address nearest office. 


considered. 


building plans free on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St.Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Seattle, London, Eng. 
« THE PATERSON MFG. CO. Ltd.—Montreal, 
St. John, N. B., 





Vancouver, 


We advise incor- 
porating in plans 
the full wording 
of The Barrett 
Specification, in 
order to avoid any 


misunderstanding. 


If any abbreviated 
form is desired how- 
ever, the following 
is suggested: 


ROOFING — Shall 
be a Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof laid as 
directed in printed 
Specification, re 
vised August 15, 
1911, using the 
materials specified, 
and subject to tbe 
inspection require- 
ments. 





Toronto, 
Halifax, N. 5. 


Winnipeg, 











HELP FOR AUTOS 












Be ready for any emergency. 
Autowline is 30 ft. of #s-inch 
flexible steel rope. It weighs 
only 6 pounds but can tow a 
4000-Ib. car up a 20% grade. 


Basline Autowline 


COILS UP FLAT 
UNDER THE CUSHION 
till you need it. And then you do 
need it! Don’t crowd and soil your 
car with bulky manila rope. Buy 
clean, compact Autowline for only 
$3.75 at your favorite auto supply store. 
Autowline pulled the president’s car 
out of acreek on the last Glidden Tour. 
FREE. The Autow- 
line circular tells the 
whole story in ptc- 
tures. Write for it 
now. Sent free. 


ROPE CO. 
805 North Second Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Little Steel Rope 
with the Big Pull 
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Write for Catalog. 
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The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





BRODERICK & BASCOM | 








Gives a white penetrating light. Burns acety- 
lene gas. Can be fastened to cap or belt, car- 
ried in hand or stood upon table. Stays lighted 
in the strongest wind—absolutely safe. No oil, 
soot, dirt or grease. For Camping, Fishing, 
Canoeing, Boating, Hunting and Woodcraft. 
34 inches high, weighs (charged) 5 ounces 
For sale at leading Sporting Goods and Hard- 
ware Dealers or sent by mail prepaid upon re- 
ceipt of price—Brass $1.00; highly polished 
nickel plate with hinged handles $1 .5V. 
Write for free booklet stating name and 
address of your dealer. 
JOHN SIMMONS CoO. 
2 Franklin St., New York City 
38 St. Nicholas St, 
Montreal, Can. 








This Tool Will Pry 
Into Anything 









Lifts the lid of a packing case—rips Shop 
p a floor—takes down a scaffold keepers 
nulls contrary nails—pulls mechan 


ics, manu 
facturers, 

electricians 
1ouseholders —this 
is your special tool 


PRY 
BARS 


1 man can 
Does 


high as 
reach and straight 


ed fr speci 
Two sizes ' 





s pre Send your dealer's na 
f Bonner Anto Kits, Bonner 
‘<< Victor" Chain Pipe Wrench 





ecial purpose tools 


and other oy ’ 
C. E. Bonner Mfg. Co., Champaign, Ill. 








| may be 


| imitation 


| apricot. 
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The Flint Skinners 


(Concluded from page 19) 


possibilities for wealth that lie in the de- 
velopment of this industry. Fertilizers can 
be obtained from the waste of slaughter- 
houses, tanneries, and rendering plants. 
The sewage and garbage of cities can be 
utilized, and even the contents of cesspools 
can be treated in such a way as to make 
them available for fertilizing purposes. 
The value of the waste material of cities 
is realized by very few people. In 1872, 
when the population of the United States 
was only forty millions of people, it was 
calculated that the sewage of the country, 
if utilized, would pay the interest on the 
national debt, which at that time exceeded 
$2,000,000,000. The population is now 
more than twice what it was then, and 
the national debt has been reduced by 
half, so it is easy to calculate that the 
sewage of the United States to-day, if 
utilized, would pay the interest on the 
national debt about five times over. That 
interest is now more than $21,000,000 per 
annum. The sewage of the city of 
Munich, which has a population of less 
than six hundred thousand people, has 
been valued at $500,000 annually, and the 
city of Antwerp, with a population of 
less than three hundred thousand, receives 
$200,000 a year in hard cash for its refuse. 


CHEMICAL WONDERS 


BESIDES the possibilities already enu- 
merated, there are scores of others 
which it would be impossible to describe 
atlength. The European flint skinners in 
the brass trade, for instance, do not even 
waste the sweepings of the shops. These 
are pounded in mortars, treated with run- 
ning water, melted in crucibles, and all 
the brass recovered. The scraps and cut- 
tings of shoe factories may be saved, 
made into pulp, pressed into “leather 
board” and used for soles and heels of 
new shoes. Waste skim milk from cheese 
factories can be converted into imitation 
hens’ eggs, billiard balls, and all sorts of 
things ordinarily made with horn or hard 
rubber. Paint, glue, and coatings for 
paper can be made from skim milk, which 
will also give up casein, albumen, milk 
sugar, and lactic acid. From the deposits 
on the insides of wine casks tartaric acid 
and cream of tartar or baking powder 
made. Old rubber shoes and 
worn-out bicycle tires may be saved and 
treated, and the rubber in them used over 
again. The cork cuttings in bottling 
works and stopper factories may be col- 
lected and used as a basis for the manu- 
facture of linoleum. Human hair is gath- 
ered and made into switches, wigs, and 
whiskers. The shipments of hair from 
China to France in one year exceeded 
one hundred thousand pounds. The skins 
of dogs and rats are saved and made into 
gloves. Catskin serves many purposes. 
From ox blood is obtained butyric acid, 
which in turn gives up butyric ester. The 
latter is used with spirits to make an 
rum, and also to imitate fruit 
flavorings, such as raisin, strawberry, and 
Blood is used in the preparation 


of the most deadly of poisons, potassium 
cyanide, or prussic acid. It also produces 
fibrin, albumen, prussiate of potash, blood 
charcoal, and a most valuable fertilizer 
Some years ago it was compressed into a 
hard, woody substance and used in the 


making of many articles, particularly 
blood buttons, which for a time were 
very popular. Since then cellulose, a 


wood product, has displaced blood by rea- 
son of its cheapness. The cloths used for 
wiping machinery are saved in Europe 
and the oil extracted from them by chem. 
icals. The waste liquors of dye houses 
can be made to give up their dyes and 
also large quantities of tin, which is now 
extensively used in dyeing processes. The 
scales of fish, cleaned and pulverized by 
a delicate and tedious process, produce a 
so-called “fish essence,” which when put 
into hollow globules of glass forms a 
coating on the inside which perfectly imi- 
tates a pearl. After the insides are coated 
with fish essence they are filled with paraf- 
fin. The sgales of dace are used for 
this purpose, and it takes the scales of 
about three hundred dace to make a com- 
mon teaspoonful of the pearl essence, 
Gelatin, glue, and a substitute for isin- 
glass can be made from useless fish and 
fish offal. The turnings, raspings, and 
filings of horn may be saved, chemically 
treated and molded or pressed into pipes, 
cigarette holders, umbrella handles, but- 
tons, and a host of other things. The 
waste material in pearl-button factories 
may be ground up into a glistening, sil- 
very powder, which may be stained any 
color and be used in the embellishment 
of artificial flowers and wall paper. Green 
apples blown off the trees can be made 
into a delicious jelly at a cost of five 
cents a pound. Broken porcelain pot- 
tery and white or colored glass can be 
utilized for making mosaic pavements 
The making of table jelly out of old 
shoes and wine out of ragged shirts is no 
joke. It has actually been done by Euro- 
pean chemists. Oil of pineapples may be 
made from rancid butter, and apple, pear, 
and grape flavors from the foul-smelling 
fusel oil, which is a waste product in the 
distillation of spirits. The wool is ex- 
tracted from generation after generation 
of garments, and used over and over 
again until it is practically worn into thin 
air. The swallow-tail coat of to-day is 
the hobo’s jacket of to-morrow. The ball 
dress of this year may be the convict’s 
sheet of the year after next. The cast- 
off shoes of a man of fashion are used 
to fertilize the soil that produces the 
grass that feeds the kid that yields the 
hide that makes the leather from which 
new shoes are manufactured for the 
daughter of the fashionable person afore- 
said. Such is the cycle of nature and 
industry, which, after all, is nothing but 
a colossal “House That Jack Built.” 
There is waste and salvage at every step, 
and at every step there are fortunes to be 
made by the discriminating flint skinners 
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Like the Jewels 


in a Watch 


So are the bearings in the axles of a 


motor-car. 


As the jewels are necessary for lasting 


_ service and year-after-year accuracy 1n a 


high-grade time-piece— 

So good bearings are the prime serv- 
ice-essentials in the axles that are to carry 
you in safety and comfort during the life 


of your car. 





MREN 


BEARINGS & AXLES 


Rear Axle Bearings Must Do Far 
More Than Cut Down Friction 


1. At the axle-ends in the wheels they have to 
carry the load and stand all the shocks due to 
roughness of travel. 


Roller Bearings do this along the whole length 
of their rollers. 


2. They must stand end-thrust—present at every 


turn. 


Tapered Rollers do this because they revolve 
at an angle to the shaft. 


) 


3. Atthe differential and the driving-pinion they 
must keep shafts in line and hold gears in perfect 
mesh as well as carry vertical and end-pressure. 

Timken Tapercd Roller Bearings do all these 


things—and do them a// the time— 
Because they are adjustable. 


When the minute wear comes that is inevit- 
able in any rotating parts, that wear can be com- 
pletely taken up by merely advancing the cone 
farther into the cup. Then the bearings are just 
as good as new. 


No matter how gooa 


‘ 


A Good Rear Axle Must Meet Four 
Great Service Tests 


1. The rear axle must carry more than half the 
weight of the car and its load. 

The Timken-Detroit is built for strength— 
plenty of strength and then more to make sure— 
without useless weight. 

2. The rear axle is next to the road and gets all 
the jar and vibration. 

This necessitates the careful construction 
which, in a Timken-Detroit Axle, extends even 
to the grinding of hundreds of separate pieces of 
steel to an accuracy of less than the thousandth 
part of an inch. 

3. The rear axle must deliver maximum power 
from the engine. 

The accuracy of Timken-ground gears; the 
long life of Timken Bearings; the unit-construc- 
tion of the entire driving-plant—all work to this 
result. 

4. Through its brakes the rear-axle takes up the 
stresses of stopping the car. 

Timken brakes hold like a vise, but stop the 
car without chatter or jolt. 


, . 7 ...£ z 
a rear axle ts, it is not good enough without the best bearings. 


£6 


You can get the whole story of axle and bearing importance and construction by writing to either 
F ; Th e ¢ . . 7 > 
address below for the Timken Primers, B-5 “‘On the Care and Character of Bearings,’’ and B-6 


On the Anatomy of Automobile Axles. 





THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO A 
THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


ylve about a hard 





bearing is as good as new 














The load comes on the 
whole length of these ta- 
pered rollers——not on points 
as with ball-bearings. 

So does the tremendous 
side-pressure called ‘‘end- 
tbrust.”’ 

Result—greater capacity, 
longer life, less wear, safety, 

+ 6atisfaction, 


The tapered rollers are held in position by a pressed stee 
| ne . 





The very minute wear is therefore un 
the ne in a Timken Bearing, t a little, the wear 
e parts are in the same pe sfect | relatwnship, The 
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Plant of the U. S. Light & Heating 
Co., at Niagara Fulls, completed 
eighteen months ago. Contracts have 
been let to double its capacity. 


THE UNITED STATES LIGHT AND HEATING Co. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


To every automobile or truck owner or manufacturer—to everyone who uses a stor- 
age battery for any purpose whatever—to anyone who rides on a railroad train. 


Within the great U-S-L plant, pictured above, the world’s largest in the field 
of specialized electrical manufacture, are centered the facilities and skill growing 
out of fourteen years’ pioneer experience in perfecting storage batteries of all classes 
and making dynamos and electric regulating devices for the most exacting uses. 

Exhaustive research, most accurate inspection, and absolute standardization 
contribute to the unusual character of a product bearing the U-S-L trademark. 

Rigid testing of both raw materials and finished product, conducted in com- 
pletely equipped individual testing laboratories for each product, guarantees the 
efficiency and service-value of every piece of U-S-L equipment. 


U-S-L Specialized Electrical Products 
U-S-L Storage Batteries (formerly National) U-S-L Electric Starter and Lighter 

For Electric Vehtcles—Great in power capacity The “Fly-Wheel Starter” is a special combina- 
and sustained voltage dependability. ? tion motor and generator installed in place of the | 

U-S-L Sparkers and Auto Lenten ~tsetece in usual engine fly wheel. 
maintaining high efficiency for Ignition of engines, PEF ss 
electric light for automobiles, etc. U-S-L Axle Lighting Equipment (Bliss System) 

The pioneer in the ficld; now standard. Six 


U-S-L Statsonary Battertes—For electric light- I i 
ing country homes remote from power circuits. thousand now supply electric light for railway cars. 





Strong Service Co-Operation 

Service to customers along lines of active co-operation is another feature in the U-S-L policy. 
The U-S-L Eervice men operate from U-S-L Stations maintained in eight of the largest cities. 
Tliey co-operate toward the end of continuously maximum efficiency of U-S-L products. At 
all Stations a complete stock of spare parts is kept. 

Write for Information. Don’t buy an automobile or truck, gasoline or electric, or install 
a storage buttery for any use, until you learn about U-S-L. Correspondence is solicited. 
The U.S. Light & Heating Co.— General Offices: 30 Church St. , NewYork—Factory: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Branch Offices and Service Stations: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Buffalo, San Francisco, Detroit, St. Louis 


== USL | 
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Don’t Buy any Investment Security merely because 
you are familiar with the name of the company. 


The Investor’s Pocket Manual 


(Published monthly, completely revised to date) 


Diy-de Perfect Light 


Combination mirror 
and electric Jamp. Ad- 
justable searchlight re 
flector concentrates all 
the light on the face, 
below the eyes. *No 








gives simply arranged up-to-date RECORDS of capi 


talization, earnings, dividends and high and low light is Beit wok ie 
prices 2y months and years of the stocks and bonds dato ink: Zhan 
of practically all the important Railroad, Industrial, to anv electric lamp 
and Mining corporations of the United States an i socket by cord. Use it 
Canada. anywhere — home or | 
Any banker or broker who deals in Investment Federal ives Wiendhc- bat Pies sa " 8 in pe ig 
Securities will gladly furnish copies on request, Shaving mounted on strong, handsome folding 
without charge. Ask any banker or broker to sup- } Mirror frame. Stands or hangs nt any desired 
ply you with current numbers. If you can’t obtain Patented angle. Delivered with 6 fi. silk 
onnecting cord and plug, all 








it from your broker, if you will send us his name, 
we will send you, free, a copy of the latest issue 
and give you the names of some reliable brokers 
who will gladly supply you 


THE FINANCIAL PRESS, 124 Front St., 


I 
charges prepurd, $3.50. If not 
satisfactory, money refunded. 


Dealers write 
for discounts 


Federal Si Sign System 
—= 503Home Ins. Bdg.,Chicago 








New York 





























Maybe you think it is eas/er to buy a stove at home than from the factory. 
So you are willing to pay 4 lot more or get a second or third rate stove. 
You are mistaken. Write a postal now for our catalog and you’ll see 


to buy from our factory. Of course it’s far more economi 
























it’s easier 


















y cal be cause of our fa tory prices, and much safer because of our free 
; trial, year’s approval test, and legal guarantee. And our prices 
have been reduced We have saved 200,000 customers an average 
of $18.00 eact /, 
ye 

; We Will Save You $5 to $40 

/ ° ° 

Y According to Size and Style 

y, Kalamazoos are «acknowl dyed 

4 the best every where but being 

YY the only quality stove sold exclu 

Yj j, sively direct by the makers, they 

Yi y are also the lowest in price. 

Yj Your Choice Free For One Month 


And One Year’s Approval Test 
W vite for Book Now— Free. It shows 
400 styles 
stove and range for eve 


a heating stove and cookin 
ry home to suit 
e abargain. Order 


this | sper 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfers. 
y, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
/ We also mike Furnaces and Gis Stoves {nk 


s for Special Vatal sted in these lines. 


nN Kalamazoo 


trademark Direct to You 


Registered 


ue Uf intere 





And 
Gas 
Stoves 
Too 


| tax, 


{on land are 




















Fairhope—A Single Tax Colony 


(Continued from page 24) 


Some of the tourists who wandered 
over shore, bluff, and gullies with little 
exclamations of delight at their beauty 
were single taxers or sympathizers drawn 
to the town through interest in its unique 
plan. But a greater number were simply 
travelers in search of relief from winter 
winds or summer heat. At first these 
welcomed the single-tax " method of rent- 
ing land as a cheap and desirable way of 
securing a place for a home, but as the 
town grew more prosperous and rents in- 
creased, some of them became uneasy and 
yearned for some of the increase in land 
value for their own individual use. The 
colony refused to sell any of its holdings, 
so these malcontents were either forced 
to accede to the colony plan or to go out- 
side colony land and purchase some of 
their own. When this proved inconven- 
ient there arose a wail against colony 
principles. At the same time the more 
thoughtful residents began to examine the 
results of colony methods. 

A CURIOUS SITUATION 

RUE to the Georgian principle, the 

members of the colony had used their 
first surplus to develop natural resources, 
improve local conditions, and to organize 
public utilities. F'airhope to-day boasts 
the only waterworks system in its county, 
owned and operated by the colony itself. 
it owns and operates a local telephone 
system with long-distance connections, 
and in competition with the Bell system 
has managed to give to its people a rate 
of ten dollars a year, while the competing 
company charges eighteen dollars. It con- 
structed and owned its own wharf and 
pier, but this was destroyed in the great 
storm of 1906, and, as the colony vas 
without means to replace it, it was rebuilt 
by individual citizens under contract to 


accept payment upon their investment 
from the wharf receipts, so that it will 
again become colony property. It has 


reserved extensive park lands along the 
bay, and manages a number of bathhouses, 
which are free. It assists in maintain- 
ing a town library. It pays the 
road tax, and poll tax (the last lim- 
ited to payment of men under forty-five) 
of every lessee who presents these for 
payment, and also taxes for improvements 


sc ho: ) 


upon the land. This causes some curi- 
ous situations. 

The main merchant cf the town pays 
to the colony $82.50 rental for the lot 
upon which his store is located. His 
taxes amount to $114.50. He pays these, 


presents the receipt to the colony, and 
the colony refunds to him the $32 excess, 
so that he actuallv receives that sum for 
doing business upon colony land. Should 
this condition become general, the colony 
would go into bankruptcy or be forced to 
make a rapid readjustment of rents. But 
the owners of the store and the workers 
in the store, through the profits upon the 


land renied to them as house lots—upon 
which the taxes are far less than the 
rentals—more than compensate for the 


deficit caused by the rental of land to the 
store itself. Transfers of leases are as 
common as the buying and selling of lots 
in an ordinary town, and improvements 
readily sold. Land specu- 
lation has been practically eliminated, for 
there are few lots that after assignment 
remain unimproved longer than one year 


REAL DEMOCRACY 


S unique and as impressive as the col- 

ony plan is the colony atmosphere 
The town boasts a few well-defined streets 
and a central business section as ugly and 
conventional as that of the usual village. 
Unpainted shacks, guiltless of architec- 
tural design and built in true Southern 
style, with plenty of chinks to iet in the 
air, are to be found in abundance. But 
here the resemblance to the usual South- 
ern village ends. For should you knock 
at the door of the meanest of these there 


will emerge, not a negro nor a “poor 
white,” but a person who is obviously a 
lady, despite the shack, the unloveliness 
of her surroundings, and the scantiness 
of her household belongings. She will 
bid you enter in pure English, receive 
you with the nicest courtesy, and enter 
tain you with conversation on economics, 
philosophy, theology, education, world 
peace, and like topics 

There are people in Fairhope who are 
comparatively well off and people who 
lare relatively poor. There are very few, 
if any, who are illiterate, and few who 


would not measure up to a high standard 
of education. The town contains no rich 
family and no family in need of charity 
The man who makes a precarious living 
by day work is frankly known to be 


hard up, but he attends the town func- 
tions, and so do his wife and daughter, 
If his family is equally attractive, it at- 
tains as great a popularity as that of his 
well-to-do neighbor. 

Fairhope is given to meetings and 
frolics. Everything is announced on the 
Town Bulletin Board, which is regularly 
consulted by the townspeople. The Bul- 
letin 3oard stands in a prominent place 
on the main street. It is open to all, and 
seidom a day passes that some one is not 
seen posting a notice of some kind of 
meeting, serenely confident that an audi- 
ence will be forthcoming. 

At a Fairhope dance you will dance 
with the village barber, the village butcher 
and the village milkman, and probably 
you will enjoy these dances immensely, 
for Fairhope young people are famous 
dancers, and the barber, butcher, and milk- 
man are intelligent and well-mannered 
young men. There can be no greater 
democracy than that of a Fairhope dance. 
Visitors soon catch the infection, and it 
is not unusual to see some aristocratic 
young woman from the North whirling 
about with the young man who delivers 
her —— milk, and enjoying the proc- 
ess. Yet Fairhone has a very decided 
aristocracy, although it is based upon a 
novel standard. It depends neither upon 
wealth nor birth. It has no connection 
with the manner in which one earns a 
living. It does not depend upon educa- 
tion, although education may be of as- 
sistance in attaining it. It requires, first, 
a beautiful old-fashioned virtue which 
may be termed “niceness’—a compound 
of manners, sincerity, and kindliness ac- 
companied by personal cleanliness and 
lack of vulgarity. And, second, it de- 
mands some degree of intelligence. Any 
one who these may enter the 
most select circles, even if he shou'd 
happen to make an occasional slip in 
grammar, have forgotten his grandfather, 
work at blacking boots, and not possess 
a dollar to his name. 


possesses 


PEACE AND EQUITY 


HE indomitable courage which pos- 

sessed Fairhope’s founders still lives. 
No one has ever had much money, but 
if the town happens to need a_ new 
schoolhouse, and funds are insufficient, 
the young people give an entertainment, 
and the residents come, to the smallest 
child, cheerfully giving up the price of 
admission and saying nothing about the 
scanty suppers and dinners that are fre- 
quently a consequence. If the Christian 
Church needs a new wing, the young peo- 


ple entertain again. The Baptist ladies 
patronize the food sales held by the 


Methodist ladies, and the Methodist ladies 
attend the Baptist ladies’ three-cents-a- 
portion suppers. Last winter the tourists 
complained of the darkness of Fairhope’s 
streets. Nine of the young women of 
the town produced a play. The proceeds 
bought lamps for the principal thorough- 
fares, and the young women and men 
of the town dug the post holes, set posts 
and lamps, and saw that they were lighted. 
Fairhope doors are never locked. Fair- 
hope women are fearless. On the street 
or in the pine woods they are free from 
annoyance or intrusion 

It must not be supposed that there is 
no crime and no friction. Occasionally 
a chicken disappears from a home roost 
or a pie from a pantry shelf. And Fair- 
hope residents have family quarrels in- 
numerable. The residents who own land 
or who are antisingle taxers, despite their 
residence upon colony land—a curious po- 
sition for an honest man—find many pre- 
texts for annoying the colony, and the 
colonists, who are quite human, retaliate 
as often as it is within their power. But 
Fairhope is peaceful when compared with 
the ordinary town, as the following fact 
will bear witness: 

There is not a lawyer in the town 


There 


never has been. If one ever prospected in 
Fairhope in search of a location, he must 
have decided that he would be starved out 


Civil disputes are settled by an arbitration 
The society has no power to sum 
but witnesses whom it noti 
fies promptly appear \t every case there 
are three judges If any one of these is 
displeasing to either of the litigants, he is 
replaced by some one upon whom they can 
arbitration society sternly dis 
and of a blind 


socie ty 
mon witnesses, 


agree. The 
approves of 
following of precedent 

“But,” argued the representative of one 
litigant, who was himself unable to ap 


browbeating 


pear, “all precedent decides this case in 
our favor. Blackstone 


“But we do not wish to consider prece 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—107% Oversize 





Brains—the Vital Element 


We use in tires about the same materials as 
the best of other makers use. 


The difference in tires is due mainly to men— 
to their standards, their methods; to experience 
and ability; and, above all, to incentive. 


So for 13 years our main cbject has been to 
gather around us the ablest men. 


To supply those men with criterions—to leave 
them unhampered—to allow them vast leeway. 


Then to offer those men the utmost incentive 
to outdo rival makers. 


We started out by employing the ablest men 
we could find. Then we send men every year to 
great technical schools to pick the ablest graduates. 


Thus we have built up, in the course of years, 
this brilliant organization. 


We left these men unfettered by expense, unre- 
stricted by rules or opinions. 


And we made them partners in the concern 
when their results deserved it. 


That’s the main reason why Goodyear tires 
have come to outsell all others. 


134 of These Men Are Now Partners 


There are 49 stockholders now at 


best tire in existence. 


For none but 


work in our factories, watching qual- that tire could hold topmost place. 


ity in tires. 33 others are in charge 


of departments So, by these exact methods—by end- 


And that, with the average car, adds 
25 per cent to the tire mileage. 


To the perfected tires they added 


The Result to Date 


The demand for these tires, as men 


Every branch manager, the whole 
country over, is a stockholder in the 
concern. 


More than nine-tenths of the Good- 
year stock is owned by the active men 
in the concern. 


All the men who do most toward 
Goodyear advancement share in the 


Goodyear profits. 


What These Men 
Brought About 


Years ago these men built a tire- 
testing machine, on which compara- 
tive mileage could be actually me- 
tered. 


Four tires at a time are thus con- 
stantly worn out, under all sorts of 
road conditions. 


10.) for- 


some 200 separate 


Here they have compared 
mulas for treads 
fabrics. 


Here they have compared all the 
various methods used in making tires. 
Here they have compared rival tires 
vith our own. 


Nothing was settled by guesswork 


nothing adopted because it was cheap. 


Their object has been to make the 


less comparisons—they learned how to 
build the best possible tire. 


Rim-Cutting Ended 
Oversize Adopted 


These men in time found a way to 
end rim-cutting—a way now con- 


trolled by our patents. 


This ending of rim-cutting has, on 
the average, cut tire bills 23 per cent. 
For statistics show that 23 per cent of 
ruined old-type tires are rim-cut. 


Then they made these tires—No 
Rim-Cut tires—10 per cent over the 


rated size. 


That means 10 per cent more air 
10 per cent added carrying capacity. 


. . r > , as rr y ik > s 
these two features, thus practically ser them out, has grown like an 
doubling the service. avalanche. 


The demand has multiplied 12 times 
over since the year 1909. It has trebled 


J e 
Profit and Service in the past 12 months. It doubles now 
once in eight months. 

Others built machines for wrapping ; 
: is. : Over 100,000 new cars this year go 
tires, which insured an even tension. 


Others built machines to cut the cost out from the factoriés equipped with 


these tires. They are used under con- 


by large-scale operation. a 
tract by 127 car makers. 
Others have stood for modest capi- 


About 


( roodyear tire Ss. 


third car now has 
And our 


now 100,000 tires monthly. 


5D a ; he : every 
talization, and for a minimum profit. . 


Our profit last year on No-Rim-Cut Outpus 36 


tires was 8) per cent. 


That’s a three-year result—since 


motor car owners began to wake up to 


Others in the selling end have cre- 
ated good will, by giving right serv 


these tires. 


ice, by telling the truth, by fairness 


in every deal. Now 200,000 users, or more, are tell- 
As a re- 
sult, in the first six months of 1912 


we sold 485,983 automobile tires. 


: ; ing other men about them. 

As time went on, all these things 

combined gave us rulership of Tire- 
dom. 


Go see these tires at our nearest 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


branch, or with any Goodyear dealer. 
A glance will show you what they 
mean to you, and you will join these 
converts. 

The Goodyear Tire Book—based on 13 
years of tire making—is filled with 
facts you should know. Ask us to mail 
it to you. 





AKRON, OHIO 





Goodyear pneumatic tires are guar- 
anteed when filled with air at the 
recommended pressure. 

When filled with any substitute for 
air our guarantee is withdrawn. 














THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 














Use 
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Dutch 
Cleanser 


it Will 
Also Clean 
Your Hands 
of Stains 


MANY OTHER USES AND 
FULL DIRECTIONS ON 
LARGE SIFTER-cAN I0¢ 
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Fairhope 


dent,” replied the presiding judge, “and 
we care not a whit for Blackstone. We 
want to decide a case upon its merits.” 
The representative of the absentee sat 
down and wiped his brow. He received 
his defeat mournfully, but was utterly be- 
wildered when he found that the costs 
of the proceedings were divided equally 
between him and his winning opponent 
There are two schools in Fairhope. 
One is the ordinary conventional public 
school to be found in any country village. 
The second is an outgrowth of this ex- 
periment in freedom, a reform school, in- 
tended to reform not the children but the 
methods of teaching. Both schools are 
free. The ordinary school contains some 
sixty pupils; the experimental school, 
known as the School of Organic Educa- 
tion, numbers one hundred and twenty- 
five. Organic education means a devel- 
opment of the entire organism as well 
as the mental faculties, and the school 
sets out to do this, not by a course of 
study, nor by dogma, but by a fitting of 
education to the needs of a particular 
child. There are no “marks” either for 
conduct or lessons, no examinations, no 
promotions. There are no bright chil- 
dren and no dull children. If one Henry 
George excels in arithmetic and another 
Henry George excels at turning somer- 
saults, they are held in equal honor 
Until children are ten years of age they 
have no books and no formal studies. 
They simply live with some one who 
knows more than they and who can tell 
them of all the wonders of outdoors, of 
skies and sun, clouds, birds, and flowers. 
They dig in gardens, where they plant 
what they will; make wonderful things 
of paper and cardboard, and listen eagerly 
to fairy tales, myths, and folklore. At 
ten years they begin to use books. They 
are also strong enough for hammer, saw, 
and nails, and skillful enough to begin to 
learn to cook. From ten to thirteen years 
they grow into formal study. In all this 
time they have never learned a lesson or 
taken a study home. Yet at fourteen they 
are ready for high school and willingly 
enter upon four years of serious study. 


PREPARING FOR FREEDOM 


HE Orgaisic School is five years old, 
and already its singular methods have 
produced results. Its children are the 
happiest, busiest children one can meet. 
Their independence is remarkable, for 
from their earliest days many matters 
have been left to their independent 
choice; their initiative is great, for the 
“you must” of the ordinary school has 
been replaced by their personal “I will.” 
Beside their vital exuberance, the ordi- 
nary child appears a poor phlegmatic speci- 
men, unable to amuse himself, incapable 
of realizing the possibilities of living 
The economic principle behind this sys- 
tem of education coordinates with the 


A Single Tax Colony 


( Concluded from page 44) 





single-tax theory. The people of the 
colony believe that only by preparing 
their children for the responsibilities of 
the freedom which they are striving for 
will it be possible to use that freedom 
to advantage. So they have espoused a 
system which requires them to cease 
dominating their children’s thoughts and 
allows the children to think for them- 
selves, believing that only thus will they 
acquire the spontaneity and courage to go 
ahead of their own free will without the 
spur of necessity to drive them on. 


THE ELUSIVE IDEAL 


HEN the town of Fairhope was in- 
corporated it was found that the 
colony holdings were too scattered to be 
wholly included. The present Fairhope is 
about half colony, half privately owned 
land. But as the holdings of the colony con- 
stitute the main streets and the central and 
built-up portion of the town, and the pri- 
vately owned land is at present largely 
idle, the colony is still the predominating 
town influence. The government of the 
two is, however, entirely separate. The 
governing body of the colony is a coun- 
cil of five members, elected annually by 
the resident members. «These officers are 
elected by a majority vote and are sub- 
ject to a recall by a majority at any time. 
All important matters, such as those of 
raising rent, are subject to a referendum 
vote of. all resident members, and any 
resident member has the right of initia- 
tive as well. Membership in the colony 
is obtained by the payment of $100, but 
anyone may lease land without becoming a 
member. Last year, when the question of 
rent raising came up, the matter was made 
subject to a referendum of all residents, 
whether members of the colony corpora- 
tion or not, and all rents were raised ten 
per cent by a vote of two to one, a volun- 
tary contribution to the common treasury. 
The thoughtful tourist who visits Fair- 
hope wonders, finds fault, and usually 
comes again. From these the colony is 
constantly recruiting permanent residents, 
many of whom are converts to or, at 
least, sympathizers with the Georgian phi- 
losophy. The last year has witnessed the 
most rapid growth the colony has yet 
seen, and the future seems to promise 
that the experiment shall be permanent. 
At the present writing Fairhope would 
seem to have justified its existence despite 
its handicaps. At the end of civilization, 
where land was at its lowest value, it has 
drawn from its people, with their own 
consent, after the deduction of town, 
State, county, and other taxes, a sum 
which is three times the revenue that the 
town has been able to collect by the ordi- 
nary system of taxation. The limitations 
of the experiment have made it impossible 
to demonstrate more than this, and the 
Georgian ideal of an easy living has never 
been reached 
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afterward explained, that she had divined 
that something quite out of the usual 
must have happened. And something in- 
deed had. They knocked, they shouted, 
but never a sound they heard; and then 
at last three of the most athletic of the 
élite put their shoulders to the door and 
drove itin. The summer house was empty ! 

Mrs. Hepplewhite’s emotions were, as she 
declared herself, too frightful for words. 

“T have lost the Ahkoond! What will the 
King say?” she moaned; for she had been 
given to understand that the potentate’s 
visit to England had been by royal invita- 
tion, and she was naturally in acute distress 
at the idea of disappointing her sovereign 

Such a sensation had not been known 
in any suburb of London for at least 
twenty years. A dozen theories were sug- 
gested; but the one that found the readi- 
est favor was the hypothesis that some- 
thing in the nature of the mango trick 
had been performed—some species of Ori- 
ental jugglery—something even more oc 
cult than telepathy, more mysterious than 
snake charming. This view cheered up 
the vanished monarch’s hostess greatly. If 
he could resolve himself and his suite into 
ether at will he could certainly solidify 
the party again in time for the next levee 

It is true that one amateur Sherlock 
Holmes pointed out that a window at the 
| back was open, that it was just large enough 
to permit a potentate to pass through, and 


Nobs 


(Concluded from page 23) 


that if he chose to retire in this way, the 
plantation offered him excellent cover for 
reaching the garden wall unobserved. But, 
as Mrs. Hepplewhite asked, why on earth 
should the Ahkoond try to escape from 
her garden party? Besides, she learned 
from the papers next day that he had 
dined that night at Buckingham Palace, 
which, of course, proved—well, exactly 
what she had said 

There was one idle legend that Mrs. 
Dalcomb-Hepplewhite refused even to 
discuss. It was to the effect that a cer 
tain young man in charge of a furni 
ture van, while driving through the by- 
ways of Tooting, had been accosted by | 
seven persons in Oriental costume, who 
seemed either to have fallen into a swim 
ming bath or to have been out in heavy 
rain, and that in response to their earnest 
solicitations he had concealed them in his 
van and driven them up to London. The 
extraordinary thing about these mysterious 
strangers was their color. It was (so the 
young man ts st ited to have sworn) neither 
black nor white, but what he described as 
“streaky”; perpendicular avenues of white 
diversifying an Ethiopian background 
Furthermore, the leader of this piebald 
party was said to have been addressed by 
one of his followers as “Monty.” 

Mrs. Hepplewhite instantly recognized | 
in this fable the handiwork of her baffled 
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BENNINGTON 
Pe rene Spring eedle” Knit 


~ UNDERWEAR 


OOPER'S | 
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Made in the 
Hills of Vermont 


On machines that are pat 
ented and controlled by us 

we make the machines 
that make the fabric. Pure 
wools, a peculiar fabric and 
extraordinary wqrkmanship make for honest value that 
is appreciated by those who are used to good things, 


GOOPER'S 


ACCU S. PAT OFF 


New Closed Crotch Union Suits 


Mfd. under Lic. No. 973200 issued to 
Cooper Underwear Co., Kenosha, Wis 


Give absolute comfort. No open edges in the crotch, 
back and front openings independent of each other. Im- 
possible to gap or roll into uncomfortable folds in the 
crotch. To this add the Cooper ‘“‘Spring-Needie” Knit 
Fabric, the Cooper quality of material, workmanship and 
finish, and you have the Union Suit that is a revelation in 
comfort, fit, style and wear. 

Cooper’s is made in two-piece suits also and beth union 
and two-piece suits are made in the various weights, 
colors, sizes and styles. 


Union Suits, $/.50 to $5.00 per suit. 
Shirts and Drawers $/.00 to $2.50 each garment, 


If you are fussy about your 
underwear, try our pure 
wool garments this winter. 
$3.00 to $5.00 a suil (accord 
ing to weight); they are well 
worth the price. Dealers carry- 
ing good goods like to show 
them and recommend them. 

Samples of Fabric and 

Booklet sent on request. 


COOPER MFG. CO., BENNINGTON, VT. 


A. J. Cooper, President. 


Patentees and owners of the ‘“‘Spring-Needle’’ Machines, 








More 
rmiles— 
more smiles 


more happy autoists—is it any wonder 
that our facilities for making 








LEE TIRES 


have had to be continually increased 
within the past year? 


Booklet D tells of the better rubber, the 
finer fabric and improved processes used 
in making LEE TIRES. Write for it, or 
get it at 

OUR STORES 
835 Seventh Ave., New York City 
1903 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 
225 North Broad St., Philadelphia 
1233 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1212 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 
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| The Key To ] 
Heating Comfort 


HE Honeywell System is the 
latest, most scientific and suc- 
cessful method known for 
making a Hot water plant give the 
most heat in the quickest tir with 
least fuel—no matter what the style 
of boiler or radiators 


| fhe EY WELL 
SYSTEM 
OF HOT WATER HEATING 
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it 







ome vee ary 


is a System of piping and patent« 





devices which can _ be i 1 
quickly put in a new or old home 
large or small 
It adds to its beauty as well as comfort. sma 
er radiators and pipes will, by this method 
the work of large, unsightly one 
You dc not realize the possibilities—the t th 
economy and efficiency in Hot Water Heating 
until you are acquainted with the Honeywe f 
System Write for information today—to 


HONEYWELL HEATING SPECIALTY CO. 
| | 131 Main Street Wabash, Ind. 
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Mallory Derbies are everything a derby 
can be, plus our exclusive cravenetting 
process which makes the hat weather- 
proof. 

Because of this extra protection Mallory 
Derbies keep that new look longer—keep 
it through all sorts of weather and hard 
usage. They last longer than other hats. 

Mallory Hats are scrupulously finished; 
the quality of the fur felt is the highest, 

As to style—there is no limit as to 
choice—low, rakish shapes—extreme and 
modified; the more conservative models 
in fact every shape that is correct. 


$3, $3.50 and $4 


kvery 
Genuine 
Mallory Hat 
Bears this 
Trade-mark 


Salesroom: 13 Astor Plax 


NEW YORK STOR 
1133 Broadway, near 26th St 


Mallory dealers are showing a startling 
variety of exclusive Mallory creations in 
soft hats. As usual, our soft hats are one 
year ahead—finishes, mixtures and effects 
not to be found in other makes until next 
year. The gentleman shown above is 
wearing one of our newest styles. Be 
sure to look it over. 


Mallory Soft Hats have a tailored look 
—an elegance of fitting and finish which 
has ever been a Mallory characteristic. 


The Mallory cravenetting process pro- 
longs the period during which a soft 
hat looks right. 


$3, $3.50 and $4 


E. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc. 


Derbies, Sofi / Velour Hats 


Factory: Danbury, Connecticut 


r. Broadway, New York 


BOSTON STORE: 
30 Boylston Street 


Velours are the highest and most diffi- 
cult form of the hat maker’s art. They 
are worn by men who can afford distinc- 
tion in dress. 


Mallory Velours are the talk of the hat 
trade. No other make of domestic or 
imported hats can compare with them in 
richness, elegance and superb style. They 
look their “class.” They are the aristo- 
crats of head-gear. 


A Velour costs too much to take 
chances—insist on our trade-mark and 
be assured of supreme quality. 


$5 to $10 


Look for the 
Mallory 
Glass Sign in 
Your Dealer’s 
Window 

















“I don’t see how they make 
them wear so well.’’ 


‘‘Nor I, either, Dad—they’re 
so light-weight and stylish.’’ 


HOLEPROOF HOSE THE CHOICE 


Holeproof Hose are the choice of business 
men and of their stylish wives and daughters. 
Forthe“ Holeproof” appeal is not solely based 
on the six months’ wear they give. They are 
bought for style, for sheerness and for extra 
light-weight—simply because they feel good 
to the foot and because they comply with 
what fashion decrees. The wear is considered 
by many buyers as merely an extra advantage. 


“Holeproof” are made in cotton for men, 
women and children—even the smallest in- 
fants. You can get them im si/k for adults. 
We get the silk from the north of Japan. It 
is long-fibered—light-weight but strong—the 
best silk one can buy for the purpose. These 
hose will meet with your idea of what silk 
hose should be. There is nothing near-silky 
about them—nothing makeshift or shoddy. 
They are “unmistakably silk” to everyone 
who sees them. Trya box of the silk. Try 
a box of the cotton hose, too. 


EVERY STITCH GUARANTEED 


We pay an average of 7oc per pound for the 
Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarn used in 
the cotton goods. And we use nothing else. 
Thus we guarantee every stitch. If a single 
thread breaks we replace the hose gladly. 


4 [ FA us 

FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND bsiery 
We could buy common cotton for as low 
as 30c a pound. But such hose would be 
heavy and cumbersome, or, if made light- 
weight, would be weak. ‘“Holeproof”’ can 
be had im cotton in the lightest, sheerest 
weights, guaranteed just the same as the 
heaviest hose on the market. 


We spend $55,000 a year to insure this 
quality standard, for that’s what we pay for 
inspection—to see that each pair is perfect. 
In all our experience, our replacements have 
never run more than § per cent. And 
“Holeproof,” the original guaranteed hose, 
have been on the market for 13 years. 39 
years of hose-making experience goes into 
every pair. 


HE signature, Gaé Suichkl, is that of the originator. Look for it if you want genuine ‘*Holeproof.’’ It’s on the toe of every pair. 
And it means the very finest hose in existence. The genuine ‘*Holeproof’’ are sold in your town. We’ll tell you the dealers’ 
names on request or ship direct where there’s no dealer near, charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. Cotton 
«‘Holeproof’’ for men, women, children and infants (six pairs) cost $1.50 to $3.00, according to finish and 


weight, guaranteed six months. Silk ‘‘Holeproof’’ for men and women, three pairs guaranteed three months, cost $2.00 for 
three pairs of men’s; $3.00 for three pairs of women’s. Write for free book, «‘How to Make Your Feet Happy.”’ floleproof 
. Hosiery 
. - . ; ; _ . . . e — Tee 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin po 
U.S 


: . . . . Reg 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. Pat. Office, 1906 


Qe Your Hose bnswud ? 








